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Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of St Peter's River, Lake Winnepeek, Lake 
of the Woods, &c. &c. Performed in the 
year 1823, by order of the Hon. J. C. 
Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the 
command of Stephen H. Long, Major U. 
S. 7. E. Compiled from the Notes of 
Major Long, Messrs Say, Keating, and 
Colhoun, by William H. Keating, A. M. 
&c. Professor of Mineralogy and Chemis- 
try as applied to the Arts, in the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania ; Geologist and Histo- 
riographer to the Expeditiun. Philadel- 
phia. 1824. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THERE are many, both of the representa- 
tives and the represented in Congress, who 
think that a little of our national money 
would be as economically laid out in pur- 
chasing useful information respecting our 
own country, as in paying members of the 
legislature for making long speeches to get 
themselves reelected,—to say nothing of 
many more unreasonable ways and means by 
which our happy land is preserved from the 
“ embarras des richesses.”” . But it happens 
not to be the fashion to think so generally ; 
—and therefore our authors must continue 
for a season to quote European books as the 
best authorities respecting America, and 
our members of Congress must again and 
again defer the discussion of the expedien- 
cy of taking possession of our Oregon, be- 
cause most credible Englishmen or Span- 
jards state conflicting or incredible facts, 
touching this debateable land and water; 
and the collected wisdom of the nation can 
devise no better way of learning something 
more about this immense river, t to sit 
still, until some Leather-stocking tr other 
comes home from his beaver-hunt, and con- 
descends to enlighten their ignorance. The 
fact that the few expeditions which our 
government has sent into the interior, have 
been eminently successful and useful, in- | 
stead of making our rulers think, that 
enough is done, should, and, if they had 
learned that true economy is the same 
thing with wise expenditare, would teach 
them the propriety of sending more. But 
the period for this degree of illumination 
may be yet far off ;—and in the mean time 
we must tell our readers something of Ma- 
jor Long’s Second Expedition. 

The party consisted of Major S. H. Long of 
the U.S. corps of Topographical Engineers, 
who commanded the Expedition; Thomas 





Say, zoologist and antiquary ; Samuel Sey- 
mour, landscape painter and designer; and 
William H. Keating, minéralogist and ge- 


ologist. This last gentleman. has, since. the | 


return of the Expedition, compiled, from 
the notes taken by himself and the gentle- 
men with him, the work now under notice. 
The district of country which it was in- 
tended that the Expedition should investi- 
gate, is of a triangular,form, including 
about three hundred miles of longitude and 
seven hundred of latitude, and lies hetween 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, and the north- 
ern boundary of the United States. The 
following extract will show the instructions 
which Major Long received from the gov- 
ernment. ’ 


Accordingly, it was determined in the spring of 
1823, ‘ by the executive, that an expedition be im- 
mediately fitted out for exploring the river St Peter’s 
and the country situated on the northern botindary 
of the United States between the Red River of 
Hudson’s Bay and Lake Superior.’ 

The command of the expedition was intrusted to 
Major S. H. Long, and he received orders from the 
War Department, dated April 25, 1823, of which 
the following is an extract : 

‘The route of the expedition will be as follows : 
commencing at Philadelphia, thence proceeding to 
Wheeling in Virginia, thence to Chicago via Fort 
Wayne, thence to Fort Armstrong or Dubuque’s 
Lead Mines, thence up the Mississippi to Fort St 
Anthony, thence to the source of the St Peter’s 
river, thence to the point of intersection between 
Red River and the forty-ninth degree of north lati- 
tude, thence along the northern boundary of the 
United States to Lake Superior, and thence home- 
ward by the Lakes. 

‘ The object of the expedition is to make a gen- 
eral survey of the country on the route pointed out, 
together with a topographical description of the 
same, to ascertain the latitude and longitude of all 
the remarkable points, to examine and describe its 
productions, animal, vegetable, and mineral; and 
to inquire into the. character, customs, &c. of the 
Indian tribes inhabiting the same.’ 

From Philadelphia to Fort Wayne, the 
Expedition passed through a country, almost 
the whole of which is well known; and al- 
though all of Mr. Keating’s work is inter- 
esting, our limifs will not permit us to stop | 
long with him at his different stages. We, 
would remark, in passing, that his observa- 
tions upon the great Cumberland road tend 
to illustrate the naturé of our public econ- 
omy. 

Art has done little to add to the charms of the 
natural scenery, except in the constraction of a 
road. The question of the propriety of opening, 
at the national expense, a communication between | 
the Ohio and Potomac, had been so much the sub- 
ject of discussion, as to make us desirous of observ- 
ing the mode in which it had been executed, and 
the too favourable idea, which we are, perhaps, al- 
ways led to form, of what carries with it a national 
character, together with an account of the immense 
expenditure incurred in the making of this road, 
had prepared us for a magnificent work. We were 
therefore somewhat disappointed at the state in 
which we. found it, as it is very inferior in execu- 
tion to the Maryland road, which connects with it. 
There is in the whole of the national! road but little 


Lonemeemuaient 

two millions of dollars, ($1,995,000), which has at- 
ten:‘ed its construction, can be accounted for but by 
a reference to the difficulty of making a road across 
high and steep ridges, which perhaps had not been 
sufficiently explored, to ascertain the Jowest levels 
and the most accessible points ; and, as we think, 
to the injudicious manner in which the origina] 
contracts were given out. We were credibly in- 
formed, that in most cases the original undertakers 
did nothing themselves, but portion out their con- 
tracts to a second set of contractors, and in some 
cases it happened that the third or fourth set alone 
performed the work, the other contractors sweeping 
away immense sums without any labour.* Had 
the route been properly divided into small lots, and 
these only given to such as were really qualified to 
execute the work, no doubt can exist that a con- 
siderable saving would have been obtained. The 
letting it out into large sections had the disadvan- 
tage of making it an object of speculation, and ot 
alarming many who would otherwise have offered 
themselves as contractors. 


At Fort Wayne the Expedition arrived 
on the 20th of May, and remained at this 
post three days. This village is maintain- 
ed by the fur trade, and will probably flour- 
ish, or rather continue to exist, as long as 
Indians remain in the vicinity. It is one 
of many similar trading establishments in 
our northern and northwestern territory, 


i and, judging from Mr Keating’s account, 


may be fairly taken as a sample. 


To a person visiting the Indian country for the 
first time, this place offered many characteristic and 
singular features. The town or village is small; 
it has grown under the shelter of the fort, and con- 
tains a mixed and apparently very worthless popu- 
lation. The inhabitants are chiefly of Canada ori- 
gin, all more or less imbued with Indian blood. Not 
being previously aware of the diversity in the char- 
acter of the inhabitants, the sudden change from an 
Américan to a French population, has a surprising, 
and, to say the least, an unpleasant effect; for 
the first twenty-four hours, the traveller fancies 
himself in a real Babel. The confusion of lan- 
guages, Owing to the diversity of Indian tribes 
which generally collect near a fort, is not removed 
by an intercourse with their half-savage interpre- 
ters. The business of a town of this kind differs so 
materially from that ca:ried on in our cities, that it 
is almost impossible to fancy ourselves still within 
the same territorial limits; but the disgust which 
we entertain at the degraded condition in which the 
white man, the descendant of the European, appears, 
is perbaps the strongest sensation which we expe- 
rience; it absorbs all others. To see a being in 
whom, from his complexion and features, we should 
expect to find the same feelings which swell in the 
bosom of every refined man, throwing off his civil- 
ized habits to assume the garb of a savage, has 
something which partakes of the ridiculous, as 
well as the disgusting. The awkward and con- 
strained appearance of those Frenchmen who had 
exchanged their usual dress for the breech-cloth 
and blanket, was as risible as that of the Indian 
who assumes the tight bodied coat of white men. 
The feelings which we experienced while behold- 
ing a little Canadian stooping down to pack up and 





* One of these is said to have accumulated in this 
manner a fortune of one hundred and twenty thou- 





to justify the high eulogiums which have been passed 
upon it. The immense expense, amounting to nearly 


sand dollars. © 
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weigh the hides which an Indian had brought for 
sale, while the latter stood in an erect and com- 
manding posture, were of a mixed and certainly 
not of a favourable nature. At each unusual mo- 
tion of the white man’s, his dress, which he had 
not properly secured, was disturbed; and while en- 
gaged in restoring it to its proper place, he was the 
butt of the jokes and gibes of a number of squaws 
and Indian boys, who seemed already to be aware 
of the vast difference which exists between them 
and the Canadian fur-dealer. 


The principal tribe of Indians in this re- 
gion is that of the Pottawotamies, of whom 
our author gives rather a minute account. 
Perhaps no part of it is so interesting as 
that which relates to their notions and 
practices with respect to education. 


They appear to be very attentive to the proper 
education to be given to children, in order to impart 
to them those qualities both of the mind and body, 
which shall enable them to endure fatigue and 
privation, and to obtain an influence, either in the 
counsels of the nation, or during their military oper- 
ations. When questioned on this subject, Metea 
replied, that while he was yet very young, his 
father began to instruct him, and incessantly, day 
after day, and night after night, taught him the 
traditions, the laws, and ceremonies of his nation. 
‘ This he did,’ said Metea, ‘that I might one day 
benefit my country with my counsel.’ The educa- 
tion of boys generally commences at ten or twelve 
years of age; they accustom them early to the en- 
durance of cold, by making them bathe every morn- 
ing in winter. They likewise encourage them to 
habituate themselves to the privation of food. In 
this manner, children are observed to acquire, more 
readily, the qualifications which it is desirable for 
an Indian to possess. Parents use no compulsory 
means to reduce their children to obedience, but 
they generally succeed in obtaining a powerful in- 
fluence over them, by acting upon their fears; they 
tell them that if they do not behave themselves as 
they are bid, that they will irritate the Great Spirit, 
who will deprive them of all luck as hunters, and 
as warriors. This, together with the constant and 
never ceasing importance, which the children ob- 
serve, that their parents attribute to luck in all their 
pursuits, is found to have the desired effect upon 
the minds of young persons, fired with the ambition 
of becoming distinguished, at some future day, by 
their skill and success. Their fasts are marked by 
the ceremony of smearing their faces, hands, &c. 
with charcoal. To effect this, they take a piece of 
wood of the length of the finger, and suspend it to 
their necks, they char one end of it, and rub them- 
selves with the coal every morning, keeping it on 
until after sunset. No person, whose face is black- 
ened, dares eat or drink any thing during that time ; 
whatever may be the cravings of his appetite, he 
must restrict them until the evening arrives, when 
he may wash off his black paint, and indulge, 
moderately, in the use of food. ‘The next morning 
he repeats the ceremony of blackening his face, and 
continues it from day to day, until the whole of his 
piece of wood be consumed, which generally takes 
piace in the course of from ten to twelve davs. 


From Fort Wayne the Expedition de- 
parted to penetrate the wilderness of about 
two hundred miles, which separated them 
from Chicago;—and so completely was it 
a wilderness, that their horses could scarce- 
ly get through the swamps, or find food 
enough to keep them alive. But get 
through they did, and in eight days reach- 
ed Fort Dearborn in Chicago. This place 
is in the state of Illinois, and at the south- 
westicorner of Lake Michigan. The soil 
and climate of this region, and the many 
facilities it offers for cultivation have been 
praised rather extravagantly, if we ma 
believe, upon Mr Keating’s authority, the 





fact, that it was impossible for a garrison 
of seventy to ninety men to raise grain 
enough for their own consumption, although 
much of their time and labour was devoted 
to agricultural pursuits.. The little grain 
they could raise, was so fiercely attacked 
by the birds, that a party of soldiers was 
kept constantly engaged in shooting at 
crows and blackbirds! From Chicago, on 
Lake Michigan, Major Long wished to go 
directly to Prairie du Chien, being per- 
suaded that the route was practicable, al- 
though no one had been known to pass 
through it ; but an old Frenchman thought 
he could find his way across, and under his 
direction they set forward, and reached 
their destination—which is on the Missis- 
sippi, in latitude 43°3’—in safety, and with- 
out encountering especial inconvenience. 
Here the Expedition was reinforced by an 
escort of ten men under command of Lieut. 
Scott of the 5th Reg. U.S. Army. The 
party then divided, some going up the river 
to the Falls of St Anthony, and the rest 
pursuing the land route. It is difficult for 
us to do full justice to Mr Keating’s inter- 
esting description of the scenery through 
which he passed. Our readers may take 
the following extract as a specimen of the 
literary character of these volumes. The 
lake which is spoken of is something more 
than half way from the Falls of St Antho- 
ny to the head waters of the streams which 
flow into Winnepeek Lake. 


Lake Pepin, in most places, fills nearly the whole 
of the valley between the contiguous bluffs. In two 
spots, however, a handsome piece of meadow land 
is observed, which will offer great inducements for 
the establishment of farms. ‘The general direction 
of the lake is from west-north-west to east-south- 
east. The scenery along its shores contrasts strongly 
witi that of the river. Instead of the rapid current of 
the Mississippi winding around numberless islands, 
some of which present weill-wooded surfaces, while 
others are mere sandbars, the lake presents a sinooth 
and slugglish expanse of water, uncheckered by a 
single island, and whose surface at the time we first 
observed it, towards the close of the day, was un- 
ruffled ; nothing limited the view but the extent of 
the lake itself; the majestic bluffs, which enclose 
it, extend in a more regular manner, and with a 
more uniform elevation than those along the river. 
When seen from the top of one of these eminences, 
the country is found very different from that in the 
vicinity of the mountain island, passed on the 28th 
of June, for it is rather rolling than hilly; and the 
quantity of timber upon it is comparatively small, 
especially to the west, where it assumes the general 
characters of an elevated prairie land. About half 
way up the lake, its eastern bank rises to a height 
of near four hundred and fifty feet, of which the first 
one hundred and fifty are formed by a perpendicu- 
lar bluff, and the lower three hundred constitute a 
very abrupt and precipitous slope, which extends 
from the base of the bluff to the edge of the water. 
This forms a point, projecting into the .lake, and 
bounded by two small basins, each of which is the 
estuary of a brook that falls into the lake at this 
place. The wildness of the scenery is such, that 
even the voyager, who has gazed with delight upon 
the high bluffs of the Mississippi, is struck with un- 
common interest on beholding this spot. There is 
in it what we meet with on no other point of the far- 
stretching valley of the Mississippi, a high project- 
ing point, a precipitous crag resting upon a steep 
bank whose base is washed by a wide expanse of 
water, the calmness of which contrasts with the 
savage features of the landscape ; but this spot re- 
ceives an additional interest from the melancholy 
tale which is connected with it, and which casts a 








deep gloom over its brightest features. Cold aud 
callous must be the heart of the voyager who can 
contemplate unmoved and uninterested the huge 
cliffs that enclose this lake, for ‘ wild as the accents 
of lovers’ farewell are the hearts which they bear, 
and the tales which they tell.’ 

‘There was atime,’ our guide said, as we passed 
near the base of the rock, ‘ when this spot, which 
you now admire for its untenanted beauties, was 
the scene of one of the most melancholy transac- 
tions, that has ever occurred among the Indians. 
There was, in the village of Keoxa, in the tribe of 
Wapasha, during the time that his father lived and 
ruled over them, a young Indian female, whose 
name was Winona, which signifies ‘“ the first born.” 
She had conceived an attachment for a young hun- 
ter, who reciprocated it; they had frequently met, 
and agreed to an union in which all their hopes 
centred ; but on applying to her family. the hunter 
was surprised to find himself denied; and his 
claims superseded by those of a warrior of distinc- 
tion, who had sued for her. The warrior was a 
general favourite with the nation; he had acquired 
a name, by the services which he had rendered to 
his village when attacked by the Chippewas; yet 
notwithstanding all the ardour with which he pressed 
his suit, and the countenance which he received from 
her parents and brothers, Winona persisted in pre- 
ferring the hunter. To the usual commendations 
of her friends in favour of the warrior, she replied, 
that she had made choice of a man who, being a 
professed hunter, would spend his life with her, and 
secure to her comfort and subsistence, while the 
warrior would be constantly absent, intent upon 
martial exploits. Winona’s expostulations were, 
however, of no avail; and her parents, having suc- 
ceeded in driving away her lover, began to use 
harsh measures in order to compel her to unite 
with the man of their choice. To all her entreaties, 
that she should not be forced into an union so re- 
pugnant to her feelings, but rather be allowed to 
live a single life, they turned a deafear. Winona 
had at all times enjoyed a greater share in the afiec- 
tions of her family, and she had been indulged more, 
than is usual with females among Indians. Being 
a favourite with her brothers, they expressed a wish 
that her consent to this union should be obtained 
by persuasive means, rather than that she should 
be compelled to it against her inclination. With 
a view to remove some of her objections, they took 
means to provide for her future maintenance, and 
presented to the warrior all that in their simple 
mode of living an Indian might covet. About that 
time a party was formed to ascend from the village 
to Lake Pepin, in order to lay in a store of the blue 
clay which is found upon its banks, and which is 
used by the Indians as a pigment. Winona and her 
friends were of the company. It was on the very 
day that they visited the lake that her brothers of- 
fered theme presents to the warrior. Encouraged by 
these | ain addressed her, but with the same ill 
success. Vexed at what they deemed an unjusti- 
fiable obstinacy on her part, her parents remon- 
strated in strong language, and even used threats to 
compel her to obedience. ‘“ Well,” said Winona, 
“ you will drive me to despair; I said I loved him 
not, | could not live with him; I wished to remain 
a maiden; but you would not. You say you love 
me; that you are my father, my brothers, my rela- 
tions, yet you have driven from me the only man 
with whom I wished to be united; you have com- 
pelled him to withdraw from the village; alone, he 
now ranges through the forest, with no one to assist 
him, none to spread his blanket, none to build his 
lodge, none to wait on him; yet was he the man of 
my choice. Is this your love? But even it appears 
that this is not enough; you would have me do 
more ; you would have me rejoice in his absence; 
you wish me to unite with another man, with one 
whom I do not love, with whom I never can be 
happy. Since this is your love, let it be so; but 
soon you will have neither daughter, nor sister, nor 


affection.” As she uttered these words, she with- 


drew, and her parents, heedless of her complaints, 





decreed, that that very day Winona should be 
united to the warrior. 


While all were engaged it 


relation, to torment with your false professions of 
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busy preparations for the festival, she wound her 
way slowly to the top of the hill; when she had 
reached the summit, she called out with a loud 
yoice to her friends below; she upbraided them for 
their cruelty to herself and her lover. “ You,” said 
she, “ were not satisfied with opposing my union 
with the man whom I had chosen, you endeavoured 
by deceitful words to make me faithless to him, but 
when you found me resolved upon remaining single, 
vou dared to threaten me; you know me not if you 
thought that I could be terrified into obedience; 
you shall soon see how well I can defeat your de- 
sions.” She then commenced to sing her dirg2 ; the 
light wind which blew at the time, wafted the words 
towards the spot where her friends were; they im- 
mediately rushed, some towards the summit of the 
hill to stop her; others to the foot of the precipice 
to receive her in their arms, while all, with tears in 
their eyes, entreated her to desist from her fatal 
purpose ; her father promised that no compulsive 
measures should be resorted to. But she was re- 
solved, and as she concluded the words of her song, 
she threw herself from the precipice, and fell a 
lifeless corpse, near her distressed friends. Thus,’ 
added our guide, ‘has this spot acquired a mel- 
ancholy celebrity ; it is still called the Maiden’s 
Rock, and no Indian passes near it, without invol- 
untarily casting his eyes towards the giddy height, 
to contemplate the place, whence this unfortunate 
girl fell a victim to the cruelty of her relentless 
parents.’ 

It had been supposed, from the relations 
of various travellers, that the head waters 
of the streams which feed the great lakes 
and then pass down the St Lawrence, were 
very near the sources of the Mississippi 
and its principal tributaries. This suppo- 
sition was singularly confirmed by the dis- 
coveries,—if they may be so called,—of 
this Expedition. Big Stone Lake is the 
head of St Peter’s river, which falls into 
the Mississippi. 


The river having taken a bend to the west, we 
continued our route in what appeared to have been 
an old water-course, and, within three miles of the 
Big Stone Lake, found ourselves on the banks of 
Lake Travers, which discharges its waters by means 
of Swan or Sioux river into the Red river of Lake 
Winnepeek, whose waters, as is well known, flow 
towards Hudson’s Bay. The space between Lakes 
Travers and Big Stone, is but very little elevated 
above the level of both these lakes ; and the water 
has been known, in times of flood, to rise and cover 
the intermediate ground, so as to unite the two lakes. 
In fact, both these bodies of water are in the same 
valley; and it is within the recollection of some 
persons, now in the country, that a boat once floated 
trom Lake Travers into the St Peter. Thus, there- 
fore, this spot offers us one of those interesting phe- 
nomena which we have already alluded to, but 
which are no where perhaps so apparent as they 


are in this place. Here we behold the waters of and some with both. Their appearance though at 
first friendly soon became insulting. Their party 

had, in the mean while, increased to thirty or for- 
ty, so that they outnumbered ours. We found that 
they belonged to the Wahkpakota or Leaf Indians, 
whose character, even among their own country- 
even in some cases offering a direct natural naviga- | e®. is very bad. Mr Jeffrie-, who was to act as 
:, | interpreter, being away, we availed ourselves of Mr 

Snelling’s knowledge of the language to communi- 
cate to them, in the course of conversation, our 
objects avd intentions, as well as the friendly re- 
ception which we had met with on the part of Wa- 
notan and the other Indians whom we had seen. 
In atone rather imperative than courteous, they 
expressed their wish that we should go o their camp 
This we declined 
doing, informing them that some of our party bad 
separated from us, and that we had a long journey 
to travel. They pointed to the sun, which was 


two mighty streams, one of which empties itself 
into Hudson's Bay at the fifty-seventh parallel of 


north latitude, and the other into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, in latitude twenty-nine degrees, rising in the 
same valley within three miles of each other, and 


tion from one into the other. We seek in vain 


for those dividing ridges which topographers and 


hydrographers are wont to represent upon their 
maps in all such cases. and we find a strong con- 
firmation of that beautiful observation of a modern 
traveller, that ‘it is a false application of the prin- 
ciples of hydrography, when geographers attempt 
to determine the chains of mountains, in countries 
of which they suppose they know the course of 
rivers. They suppose that two great basins of water 
can only be separated by great elevations, or that 


a considerable river can only change its direction 


where a group of mountains Opposes its course ; 
they forget, that frequently, either on account of 
the nature of the rocks, or on account of the in- 


rise to no river, while the sources of the must con- 
siderable rivers are distant from the high chains of 
mountains.’* 


The Expedition proceeded down the Red 
River, and ascertained the spot where it 
crosses the northern boundary of the Unit- 
ed States. Major Long became convinced 
of the impossibility of passing along this 
boundary to the east, agreeably to his in- 
structions, and finally concluded to foliow 
the course of the Red River into Lake 
Winnepeek, and to pass from that lake to 
Lake Superior, by the common route by 
the Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake. 
Through Mackinaw, Detroit, and Niagara, 
they travelled to Rochester, and thence by 
the canal to Albany. 


On the 26th of October they reached Philadel- 
phia, having been absent about six months, during 
which time they travelled over upwards of four 
thousand five hundred miles, the whole party being 
blessed with health, meeting with no accident of 
any account, and undergoing hardships and priva- 
tions, far less considerable than those which they 
had expected to undergo, and which have tried the 
perseverance and courage of other explorers. 


A very large part of these volumes is 
occupied with accounts of various Indian 
tribes; but an article in our last has per- 
haps said as much about the aborigines of 
this country as our readers may wish to 
hear. Little very new or peculiarly inter- 
esting is to be found in this work respect- 
ing this subject. The Expedition had no 
*‘hair-breadth ’scapes” to tell of, unless it 
was the following ;—which occurred as the 
were marching along the Red River, be- 
tween Lake Travers and Pambina. 


While riding quietly acrossthe prairie, with the 
eye intent upon the beautiful prospect of the buffa- 
loes that were grazing, our attention was suddenly 
aroused by the discharge of a gun in the vicinity of 
the river, which flowed about halfa mile west of 
the course that we were then travelling. While 
we were reckoning up our party, to know if any 
had straggled to a distance, we saw two Indians 
running across the prairie; their number increased 
very soon to twelve or fifteen, who hastened to- 
wards us, but as soon as they came near to our 
party, stopped and examined us with minuteness; 
after which they presented their hands to us; we 
gave them ours. It was immediately observed 
that they were ina complete state of preparation 
for war, being perfectly naked, with the exception 
of a breech-cloth. They had even laid their blan- 


rently in very good order, or with bows and arrows, 


and speak to their old chief. 








clination of the strata, the most elevated levels give | Black, London, 1911,’ page Ixxxvi. 





kets by. All of them were armed with guns, appa- 
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then low in the horizon, and added that we had no 
time to proceed further, and that we had better en- 
camp with them that night. * * * Major Long de- 
clined their invitation, whereupon they insisted 
that’ our party should encamp at a neighbouring 
grove which they pointed out to us, as they observ- 
ed that this would be a convenient place for their 
chief to come and smoke with us in the evening. 
While this conversation was going on, Mr Say re- 
marked that, either through design or accident, the 
Indians had intermixed themselves so much with 
our party, that every one of our number was plac- 
ed between two or more of theirs. Mr Snelling 
overheard them talking of our horses, admiring them, 
and examining the points of each; one of their 
band had even ventured so far as to ask him which 
horse was considered the best of the party. Find- 
ing that all further conversation was a waste of 
time, and having given them as much tobacco as 
our small stock of Indian presents allowed us to 
spare, Major Long mounted his horse, and gave his 
men orders to march. The Indians attempted no 
Opposition at the time; but after we had travelled 
about a quarter of a mile, they following in our 
rear, a guo was fired at some distance on the 
prairie, to the right of our line, and a number of 
mounted Indians were seen in that direction, com- 
ing towards us. Those who had followed us, then 
made a signal to them that we were white men; and 
ran up to us to desire that, as their chief was then 
coming up, we would stop and shake hands with 
him; the party halted, until the mounted Indians 
had come up and greeted us inthe usual manner. 
Observing that their chief was not among them, 
Major Long again set his men in motion, but be- 
fore we hac proceeded far, several of them ran up 
to the head of the Jine, fired their guns across our 
path, reloaded them immediately, and formed a 
crescent in front of the leader, to prevent him from 
proceeding. Atthat time the number of Indians 
must have been about seventy or eighty, while ours 
amounted only to twenty-five. Their intentions 
could not be misunderstood. It was probable that 
they did not care much to harm our persons, but 
they were anxious to pilfer our baggage, and espe- 
cially to secure our horses; and as we were re- 
solved not to part with them without a struggle, it 
was evident that the first gun fired would be the 
signal for an attack, which must end in the total 
destruction of our party; for the number of the In- 
dians, and their mode of dispersing upon the prai- 
rie, and continually changing their situation during 
a skirmish, would have given them a very great ad- 
vantage over us, as, in order to protect our horses 
and baggage, we would have remained collected 
in a body, and exposed to their arrows and balls, 
But evenin sucha case they must have lost some of 
their number, and this consideration, all-powerful 
with Indians, probable induced them to defer their 
attack until night, when their advantages would be 
still greater; and hence their anxiety that we 
should encamp in their vicinity, Had Major Long 
been perfectly free to act as he pleased, he would 
have avoided all further conversation, and have 
proceeded the whole night without stopping at all 
that evening; but this he could not do as long as 
some of the gentlemen were separated, for in such a 
case they would have been easily cut off by the In- 
dians. It was with a view to give thema chance 
to overtake us, that he had continued the confer- 
ence so long, and that he finally decided upon en- 
camping at a point of wood then in sight, but fur- 
ther than that which had been proposed by the In- 
dians. With this view, the Major erdered the men 
to march; when one of the Indians advanced up 
to the head of the line, stopped the horse of the 
leader, and cocked his gun. The soldier who was 
there, and whose name was George Bunker, imme- 
diately imitated this action, determined to be pre- 
pared for a shot as soon as his antagonist ; at this 
moment Major Long marched up to the head of the 
line, and led off the party. There canbe no doubt 
that the resolution thus manifested hada great in- 
fluence in preventing the Indians from making an 


* Introduction to. ‘Humboldt’s Political Essay of | immediate attack. 
the Kingdom of New Spain, translated by John 
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It was night before we reached the place where 
we intended to halt. The tents were not pitched. 
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The position was selected at a distance from the 
river, as the banks of the stream are skirted with 
woods in which a number of Indians were distinctly 
seen. Our horses were staked with very short ropes, 
ihe arms were all examined and loaded afresh, six 
centinels placed on duty, and the rest of the party 
remained up ready to resist any attack; a large 
fire was kindled in order to apprize our companions 
of our situation; and in this unpleasant uncertainty 
about their fate we remained until they made their 
appearance. They had fortunately seen no Indians. 

he supply of provisions which they brought was 
tasted, but found inferior to the buffalo. The fat 
of the elk partakes of the nature of tallow, and is 
much less fusible than that of other animals, so that 
unless eaten very hot it consolidates and adheres to 
the mouth. The best part of the animal is the ud- 
der, which, being fixed upon a forked stick, was 
roasted before the fire. As soon as our meal was 
finished, the fire was extinguished. A few Indians 
had accompanied us to our camp, but all withdrew 
after a while except an old worthless man, who was 
recognized by several of the party, as his character 
was notorious at Fort St Anthony. This fellow was 
one of the most impudent of the band, ceaselessly 
begging for tobacco, whiskey, &c. When he was 
told that the party had no whiskey with them, and 
that they had given as much tobacco as they could 
spare, he observed with the greatest effrontery, 
‘what then can you give me?’ Observing that Mr 
Keating was drinking out of his canteen, one of 
these Indians came up to him, and extended his 
hand, asking for whiskey ; being told that it con- 
tained water, and not whiskey, he attempted to take 
the canteen, which was, however, resisted. 

The party being again safely united, Major Long 
considering that, if an attack was intended, it would 
be made a short time before daylight, determined 
to allow the horses to rest until midnight, when the 
moon, rising, would make it pleasant and safe to 
travel. Accordingly at that hour we resumed our 
line of march. Our preparations for departure 
were made with the greatest expedition and silence, 
so as not to be observed by the Indians at a distance, 
and to avoid disturbing the old man that was sleep- 
ing or affecting to sleep under one of our carts ; in 
the latter purpose, however, we failed; the old 
man awoke, and seeing what we were about, he 
left us immediately, notwithstanding the attempt 
made to amuse him with conversation until we 
should be ready to start; but we could not detain 
him; we saw him walk over the prairie, and by the 
light of the moon traced his figure until he ap- 
proached near to the river, when he disappeared in 
the woods. This was the last Dacota whom we 
saw. 

The plates in these volumes are excel- 
lent; they are the best which we recollect 
to have seen in any American book of 
travels. And as we think illustrations of 
this sort add more to the value of the 
work than they can add to its cost, we 
hope that Messrs Carey & Lea will be 
encouraged to pursue the same plan in 
their future publications, and that other 
publishers may be induced to follow their 


example. 





Caius Gracchus: A Tragedy, in five acts. | 


By James S. Knowles, author of Vir- 
ginius. New York. 1824. 18mo. pp. 58. 

Alasco ; A Tragedy, in five acts. By Mar- 
tin Archer Shee, Esq. R.A. Excluded 
from the English Stage by the authority 
of the Lord Chumberlain. New York. 
1824. 18mo. pp. 86. 


Tuess two tragedies are of a very differ- 
ent, and perhaps we might add, of a very 
indifferent order. The author of each is 
well known to the dramatic world, and lit- 


tle remains for us to do, but to give some 
account of these their present productions. 
And—if we may already quote the language 
of Caius Gracchus—*“ first, with the first.” 
Those who have read the tragedy of Vir- 
ginius, or who have witnessed its perform- 
ance on the stage, will probably be in some 
degree disappointed in the perusal of Caius 
Gracchus. We indeed observe the same 
faults, the same colloquialism bordering on 
vulgarity of style, and the same weak, 
hobbling attempts at blank verse; but we 
can discern few of the redeeming beauties 
which have ensured to Virginius “ its little 
hour upon the stage.” Lord Byron wrote 
a drama expressly for the closet, a drama 
of more poetical power than any modern 
production of the kind with which we are 
acquainted; it was enacted by His Majes- 
ty’s servants at Drury-Lane, and, to use 
the phrase of Mr Brulgruddery, ‘ ruined 
past all condemption.” Mr Knowles wrote 
Caius Gracchus expressly for the stage, 
and there perhaps it has escaped the con- 
demnation it must receive in the closet. 
But to enable our readers to judge of its 


sketch of its story, and then proceed to 
make some extracts of its worse and its 
better parts. 

The scene is laid at Rome, in the 633d 

ear of the city, when Caius Gracchus (the 
brother of that Tiberius who had perished 
some years previous in consequence of the 
seditions caused by his revival of the Agra- 
rian law) began to exercise the power 
which he had acquired by his popular tal- 
ents and personal courage, and, perhaps 
above all, by his vehement and immoderate 
contempt for the Patricians, and his resist- 
ance to all their encroachments. He is 
introduced .in the tragedy before us, de- 
fending the cause of Spurius Vettius, who 
had been accused of treason against the 
state. By effecting the acquittal of Vet- 
tius he increased his popularity, and 
rendered himself more than ever obnox- 


larly to Lucius Opimius, who, “to re- 
move him from the city and thus nip 
danger in the bud,” procures his appoint- 
ment to the Questorship; and Gracchus, 


his wife, Licinia, of his new honours, sets 
out with Opimius on his journey, and closes 
the first act. 

The second act supposes his full Ques- 
torship to have expired, and Gracchus to 
have returned to Rome, where he is imme- 
diately summoned before the senate and 
people, to answer to the charge of treason, 
preferred against him by Opimius. Being 
acquitted of this charge, he offers himself 
for, and is chosen to, the office of tribune. 
In the third act, Lucius Drusus, the col- 
league of Gracchus, is made the tool of 
Opimius and the senate, to turn the popu- 
lar current in their favour; and Opimius 
obtains the consulship, and prevents the re- 
election of Gracchus to the tribuneship. In 
the fourth act, Gracchus appears smarting 
under his persecutions, and indignant at the 





abrogation of his laws ; and, after some hesi- 


merits and its demerits, we will give a brief 
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tation, he is persuaded by his friends “ to 
brave the tyrant’s wrath.” A civil commo- 
tion ensues, which causes Gracchus, in the 
dfth act, to take refuge in the temple of 
Diana, whither Cornelia, with his wife and 
child, had already fled for safety. Being 
pursued into the sanctuary by Opimius and 
his followers, the catastrophe is achieved 
by the self-effected death of Gracchus. 

The first passage which we select for 
quotation is part of the speech of Gracchus 
in favour of Vettius. 


C. Grace. Romans! I hold a copy of the charge~ 
And depositions of the witnesses. 
Upon three several grounds he is arraigned. 
First, that he strove to bring the magistracy 
Into contempt; next, that he formed a plot, 
With certain slaves, to raise a tumult; last— 
And were there here the slightest proof, myself 
Would bid him sheathe a dagger in his breast !~ 
That he conspired with enemies of Rome— 
With foreigners! barbarians! to betray her‘ 
The first, I'll answer—Vettius is a Roman, 
And ’tis his privilege to speak his thoughts. 
The next, Ill answer—Vettius is a freeman, 
And never would make compact with a slave. 
rhe last, I'll answer—Vettius loves his country, 
And who that, loves his country would betray her ' 
But, say they, ‘ We have witnesses against him.’ 
Name them!—Who stands the first upon the list? 
A Client—I’ll oppose to him a Senator. 
Who next? A Slave—Set down a Roman Knight. 
Who follows last? The Servant of a Questor- 
I'll place a Tribune opposite to him! 
How stand we now? Which weighs the heavier? 
Their Questor’s Servant, or my Tribune ?—Their 
Slave, or my Roman Knight ?—Their Client, or 
My Senator ?—Now, call your witnesses! 
Marc. We'll have no witnesses ! 
Zit. For your sake, Caius, we acquit him. 
Marc. Vettius is innocent! 
Citizens. Ay! Ay! Ay! 
Marc. The tribes acquit Vettius by acclamation. 
Opim. Hear me, I say! 
Citizens. No! No! No! 
C. Gracc. Their voices are against you, Opimius! 
Flamin. To please the people we withdraw our 
charge. 


In the following, Caius transfers his own 
fate to his brother. 





ious to all the Patricians, and particu-| 
| Where your Tiberius lies, never to live 


C. Grace. Tiberius lives again! Alas, my friends! 
Go ask the Tiber if he lives again. 
Cry for bim to its waters! they do know 


Again !—Their channel was his only grave, 
Where they do murmur o’er him; but with all 
The restless chafing of their many waves, 
Cannot awake one throb in the big heart 





having informed his mother, Cornelia, and | 


That wont to beat so strong, when struggling for 
Your liberties ! | 


It was Caius, and not Tiberius, who was 
murdered by order of the consul, and whose 
body was thrown into the Tiber. 

The following exhibits many of the char- 
acteristic faults of the author. 


Licinia. I do not care for greatness. 

It is a thing lives too much out of doors; 

"Tis any where but at home; you will not find it 
Once in a week, in its own house, at supper 
With the family! Knock any hour you choose, 
And ask for it; nine times in ten, they’ll send you 
To the Senate, or the Forum, or to such 

Or such a one’s, in quest of it! "Tis a month 
Since Caius took a meal from home, and that 
Was with my brother. If he walks, | walk 
Along with him, if I choose ; or, if 1 stay 
Behind, it is a race ’twixt him and the time 

He promised to be back again, which is first. 
And when he’s back, and the door shut on bir. 
Consummate happy in my world within, 





I never think of any world without ! 
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Number their slaves—make lists of knights and 


Awake their lyres and timbrels—and, with their 
floods 


In the following we have Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, uttering bad gram- 
mar. 
What want you with me, my Licinius? [Goes to 


him and takes him aside). You 
Have come to tell me something.—Caius hath 
spoken 


For Vettius.—I was certain he would do it.— 
He has entered the lists! He has stripped for the 

course! I know 
fe will not get fair play, no more than his brother! 
These fears are not good omens, my Licinius !— 
But let him run it nobly ! 


The words in italics, in the following pas- 
sage, are rather difficult to “parse and 


conster.” 


What care I, that the world allows him good 
And wise » Did I not know him so before ? 
Why should I be glad 

That all do praise him! For his sake ?—Alas! 
For any cause but that!— Whom all do praise, 
Hath but a thousand eyes for one bent on him 
Can lower, as well as smile! I did not wed 
Thy son, as one would choose an idle gem 

To other’s eyes to sparkle; but because 

He shone to mine. 


The defence of Gracchus, when accused 
by Opimius, is quite as respectable as any 
thing in the tragedy. 


C. Grace. Is this your charge ?>— 
Censors! I'll save your labour. It appears 
[ am cited here, because I have returned 
Without my general's leave, and for the crime 
Of having raised the tumult at Fregella. 
First, with the first. I have remained my time; 
Nay, I have overserved it by the laws— 
The laws which Caius Gracchys dares not break. 
But, Censors, Jet that pass. I will propose 
A better question for your satisfaction— 
‘How have I served my time?’ I’Jl answer that :— 
‘How have I served my time ?’-—‘For mine own 
gain, 
Or that of the Republic?’ What was my office ? 
Questor. What was its nature? Lucrative— 
So lucrative, that all my predecessors, 
Who went forth poor, returned home rich. 
I went forth, poor enough ; 
But have returned, still poorer than I went. 


* * 





= 

Flamin. The charge 
Is heavy. 

C. Gracc. Heavy as the proofs are light. 

Ye citizens of Rome, behold what favour 
Your masters show your brethren! I have borne 
My country’s arms with honour; overserved 
My time ; returned in poverty, that might 
Have amassed treasures—and they thus reward me— 
Prefer a charge against me without proof, 
Direct or indirect—without a testimony, 
Weighty or light—without an argument, 
Idle or plausible—without as much © 
Of feasibility, as would suffice 
lo feed suspicion’s phantom! Why is this ? 
How have I brought this hatred? When my brother, 
Tiberius Gracchus, fell beneath their blows, 
I called them not assassins! When his friends 
Fell sacrifices to their after-vengeance, 
I did not style them butchers! When their hatred 
Drove the Numidian nobles from the Senate, 
With scoffs and execrations, that they praised me, 
And to my cause assigned the royal bounty 
Of King Micipsa, still I did not name them, 
The proud, invidious, insolent Patricians ! 
_Opim. Hear ye!— 

C. Grace. Ye men of Rome, there is no favour 
For justice !—grudgingly her dues are granted ! 
Your great men boast no more the love of country. 
Chey count their talents—measure their domains — 
_ chents— — 

Enlarge their palaces—dress forth their banquets, 
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Of ripe Falernian, drown the little left 
Of virtue! 
Opim. He would raise a tumult! 
C. Gracc. No. 
This hand’s the first to arm against the man, 
Whoe’er he be, that favours civil discord. 
I have no gust for blood, Opimius! 
I sacrifice to justice and to mercy! 
Opim. He has aspersed the justice of our order; 
He flatters the Plebians, and should be 
Attached and brought to question for his conduct. 
C. Gracc. Romans, I ask the office of your 
Tribune ! 
Marc. Ay! you shall have it! Gracchus shall 
be Tribune ! 
Tit. Gracchus Tribune! Caius Gracchus Trib- 
une! 
Opim. Stay, friends! Take heed! Beware of 
flatterers! 
C. Gracc. The laws! 
right, the hold! 
The wealth, the happiness, the freedom of 
The nation! Who has hidden them—defaced them— 
Sold them—corrupted them from the pure letter? 
Why do they guard the rich man’s cloak from a rent, 
And tear the poor man’s garment from his back ? 
Why are they, in the proud man’s grasp, a sword, 
And, in the hand of the humble man, a reed ? 
The laws! The laws! I ask you for the laws! 
Demand them in my country’s sacred name! 
Still silent! Reckless still of my appeal? 
Romans! I ask the office of your Tribune! 
[Exeunt C. Gracchus and party, with 
Citizens shouting. 
Opim. Stop him from rising, or our order falls! 
[Exeunt Opimius, with the rest. 
The dialogue between the two tribunes 
is spirited. 
C. Gracc. Stay, Livius Drusus—let me speak 
with you. { Descends. 
Drusus. Your pleasure, Caius? 
C. Grace. Pleasure !—Livius Drusus, 
Look not so sweet upon me!—I am no child 
Not to know better, for that is smeared 
With honey! Let me rather see thee scowl 
A little; and when thou dost speak, remind me 
Of the rough trumpet more than the soft lute. 
By Jove, I can applaud the honest caitiff 
Bespeaks his craft! 
Drusus. The caitiff! 
C. Gracc. Ab! ho! Now 
You're Livius Drusus! You were only then 
The man men took him for—the easy man, 
That, so the world went right, cared not who got 
The praise. Who ever thought, in such 
A plain and homely piece of stuff, to see 
The mighty Senate’s tool! 
Drusus. The Senate’s tool! 
C. Gracc. Now, what a deal of pains for little 
profit! 
If you could play the juggler with me, Livius— 
To such perfection practise seeming, as 
To pass it on me for reality— 
Make my own senses witness ‘gainst myself, 
That things I know impossible to be, 
I see as palpable as if they were— 
*Twere worth the acting; but, when I am master 
Of all your mystery, and know, as well 
As you do, that the prodigy ’s a lie, 
What wanton waste of labour !—Livius Drusus, 
I know you are a tool! 
Drusus. Well, let me be so! 
I will not quarrel with you, worthy Caius! 
Call me whate’er you please. 
C. Grace. What barefaced shifting! 
What real ferceness could grow tame so soon! 
You turn upon me like a tiger, and 
When open-mouthed,I brave you, straight you play 
The crouching spaniel! You'll not quarrel with me! 
I want you not to quarrel, Livius Drusus, 
But only to be honest to the people. 
Drusus. Honest! 
C. Gracc. Ay, honest!—Why do you repeat 
My words, as if you feared to trust your own! 
Do I play echo? Question me, and see 


The laws! Of common 
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‘The wall, which speaks not but with others’ 
tongues,— 
I say you are not honest to the people.— 
I say you are the Senate’s tool—their bait— 
| Their juggler—their trick-merchant. Hf I wrong 
you, 
Burst out at once and free retort upon me— 
Tell me, I lie, and smite me to the earth !— 
I'll tise but to embrace you ! 
Drusus. My good Caius, 
Restrain your ardent temper; it doth hurry you 
Into madness. 
C. Grace. Give me but an answer, and 
I'll be content.—Are you not leagued with the 
Senate ? 
Drusus. Your senses leave you, Caius! 
C. Grace, Will you answer me ? 
Drusus. Throw off this humour ! 
C. Grace. Give me an answer, Drusus! 
Drusus. Madman! 
C. Grace. Are you the creature of the Senate ? 
Drusus. Good Caius! 
C. Gracc. Do you juggle with the people ? 
Let me but know you, man, from your own lips. 
"Tis all I want to know you are a traitor. 
Brusus. A traitor! 
C. Grace. Ay! 
Drusus. To whom? 
C. Gracc. To the poor people! 
The houseless citizens, that sleep at nights 
Before the portals, and that starve by day 
Under the noses of the Senators! 
Thou art their magistrate, their friend, their father. 
Dost thou betray them? Hast thou sold them? 
Wilt thou 
Juggle them out of the few friends they have left ? 
Drusus. If twill conteat you, Caius, I am one 
Who loves alike the Senate and the people. 
I am the friend of both. 
C. Gracc. The friend of neither— 
The Senate’s tool !—a traitor to the people !—- 
A man that seems to side with neither party ; 
Will now bend this way, and then make it up, 
By leaning a little to the other side ; 
With one eye, glance his pity on the crowd, 
And with the other, crouch to the nobility ; 
Such men are the best instruments of tyranny. 
The simple slave is easily avoided , 
By his external badge; your order wears 
The infamy within ! 
Drusus. Vil leave you, Caius, 
And hope your breast will harbour better counsels. 
Grudge you the Senate’s kindness to the people ? 
Tis well—whoe’er serves them shows love to 
me ! 
[Exit. The people following, with shouts. 
C. Grace. Go! I have tilled a waste; and, with 
my sweat, 
Brought hope of fruitage forth—the superficial 
And heartless soil cannot sustain the shoot : 
The ficst harsh wind that sweeps it, leaves it bare! 
Foo! that I was to till it! Let them go! 
I loved them and I served them !—Let them go! 


The following is the nearest approxima- 
tion to poetry that we can discover. 


What, mother, what !--Are the gods also base ? 
Is virtue base ? Is honour sunk? Is manhood 

A thing contemptible—and not to be 
Maintained? Remember you Messina, mother ? 
Once from its promontory we beheld 

A galley in a storm; and as the bark 
Approached the fatal shore, could well discern 
The features of the crew with horror all 
Aghast, save one! Alone he strove to guide 
The prow, erect amidst the horrid war 

Of winds and waters raging.— With one hand 
He ruled the hopeless helm——the other strained 
The fragment of a shivered sail—his brow 





The while bent proudly on the scowling surge, 

At which he scowled again.—The vessel struck ! 

One man alone bestrode the wave, and rode 

The foaming courser safe! "Twas he, the same !— 

You clasped your Caius in your arms, and cried, 
Look, look, my son! tie brave man ne’er despairs ; 

| ‘And lives where cowards die!’ I would but make 











If I so fear to be myself.—I act 





Due profit of your lesson. 
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There is not a little obscurity in this 

passage : 
Is it to use 

That sword you go abroad ?—Is it, my husband? 
It is; alas, it is!—-You would go forth 
To sell your life for an ungrateful people.— 
To quit your wife and child for men, looked on 
And saw your brother murdered—and will now 
Betray you even to death! 


“The death of Gracchus is well managed. 


Lucius The citizens 
Fly every way—and from the windows and 
The houses’ top, the women look, and wring 
Their hands; and wail—and clamour.—Listen! you 
Will hear hem. 
Cor. I can hear them without ears.—- 
C. Gracc. ( Without.) Shut to the gates! 
[Eait Lucius. 
Licinia. (Starting up.) ’Tis Caius! 
C. Grace (Still without.) Thankless hearts! 
Not one presents himself to aid my sword ; 
Or lend a charger to assist my flight ; 
But, as I were a racer in the games, 
They cry, ‘ Make haste!’ and shoot as I pass by ! 
May they remain the abject things they are, 
May they crawl 
Ever in bondage and in misery, 
And never know the blessed rights of freemen ! 
[ Enters. 
Here will I perish! 
Licinia. (Rushing up to him.) Caius! 
C. Grace. My Licinia !— 
My mother too. 
Licin. Why should you perish ?—Fly 
And save your life, my Caius! Fly.—A steed— 
A steed! There are a hundred ways to save 
Your life ; take one of them, my Caius. 
Cor. If 
There’s any hope, my son,— 
C. Grace. My child too!— 
Tit. (Entering.) Caius !— 
Caius, remain not here! Pomponius, and 
Licinius, striving to keep back the Consul, 
And give you time for flight, have fallen beneath 
His hireling’s blows.—They have the scent of you. 
Another moment’s pause, and you are lost. 
Cor. Make the attempt, my son! 
Licin. Fly !—Fly !— 
Lucius. (Entering.) It is 
Too late. 
Cor. Embrace me, Caius!—O my son, 
The gods do bare no sword ’gainst virtue! 
C. Grace. No !— 
No, mother!—My Licinia! Give me my child. 
Mother, be you a parent to my wife, 
[ Aside to Cornelia. 
A tutor to my child. The lessons you 
Did make me con, teach him; none else—he cannot 
Learn better ! 
Licin. Caius! Caius !—Do you know 
No means of flight? 
C. Grace. 1 do. 
. Licin. I hear them—Use it! 
Use it, dear husband !—Now !— 
C. Grace. I will.—I'd kiss 
My boy first. Mother !— 
Licinia. They are here! 
C. Gracc. Now thee!—( Embraces her.) 
Licin. Away !—What’s that you feel for, Caius, 
Under your robe ? 
C. Grace. Nothing, love, nothing.—Rome! 
O Rome ! 
{A dagger drops from beneath his robe.—He falls 
— dead.— Licinia throws herself on the body.—Cor- 
nelia, with difficulty, supports herself.—-The Con- 
sul and his troops are heard approaching.— She 
makes a violent effort to recover her self-possess- 
ion; snatches Caius’ Child from the Attendant, 
and holds it in one arm, while with the other 
she points to Caius ; confronts Opimius and the 
rest, who, immediately on entering, stop short.— 
The Curtain. drops. 


Upon the whole, we think that Caius 
ftracchus, without possessing much merit 








as “a reading play,” cannot fail of pleasing 
on the stage. It can add nothing to the 
reputation of Mr Knowles, but might put 
much into the purses of our theatrical man- 
agers inasmuch as the story is interesting, 
as there is much bustle in the action, and 
as it is tolerably well “got up” for stage 
effect. 

Perhaps some of our readers may not be 
aware of the circumstances which have 
given a measure of notoriety to the tragedy 
which forms the second article of our title. 
Mr George Colman, the manager of the 
Covent Garden Theatre, in concurrence 
with the Lord Chamberlain of England, 
found in this tragedy many passages, which 
militated so strongly against their established 
notions of propriety and loyalty, that they 
would not suffer it to be represented until 
it had undergone a thorough expurgation ; 
and they were as careful to eradicate every 
sentence in which liberty or slavery, king 
or freemen, tyrant or patriot occurred, as 
if whiggism and toryism, ministerialism and 
antiministerialism, George the Fourth and 
Mr Brougham, had been used in their stead. 
Mr Shee, not brooking the mutilation of 
his tragedy with too much patience, and 
thinking himself a persecuted man, pub- 
lished the play entire, distinguishing by in- 
verted commas, the passages which had so 
mortally offended “these judicious Dogber- 
ries of the new dramatic police.” In all 
this there is something in our eyes exceed- 
ingly farcical. Is honest John Bull in such 
a state of “intestinal fermentation,” that 
his vigilant guardians are afraid of increas- 
ing the disease by a few ranting exclama- 
tions about liberty, and tyranny, and cabals, 
and conspiracies, and these too put into the 
mouth of a Pole, endeavouring to excite his 
countrymen to throw off the yoke of slavery? 
or does the Lord Chamberlain go upon the 
principle of those empirics, who, in their 
advertisement, kindly inform us, “that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure ;” and in order to preclude the possi- 
bility of engendering “ thoughts hostile to 
royalty” among the many, most manfully 
banish from the stage every thing that 
bears the slightest allusion to liberty or to 
tyranny? Be this as it may, we will ob- 
serve, that Mr Shee is much indebted to 
the joint endeavours of the Lord Chamber- 
lain and Mr Colman for thus forcing into 
notice a tragedy, which, had it depended 
on its intrinsic merits, would scarcely have 
been known to the reading public. 

The scene of this tragedy is laid in Po- 
land, where Alasco, a young Polish noble- 
man, has already formed a plan to free his 
country from the yoke of servitude. At the 


‘house of Colonel Walsingham, an English- 


man, whose daughter he has secretly mar- 
ried, Alasco is taxed with treason by Baron 
Hohendahl, an aristocrat, who, besides his 
loyalty, has other inducements to get rid of 
Alasco, of whose wife he is enamoured. Wal- 
singham, disbelieving the tale of their secret 
marriage, and, enraged at the rebellious 
designs of Alasco, forbids him his presence, 
and sends his daughter, for safety, to the 
Castle of Hohendahl. On their journey 





thither, they are waylaid by emissaries of 
Hohendahl, and Walsingham’s life is pre- 
served by the accidental intervention of 
Alasco, who, learning whither Amantha 
had been conveyed, immediately sets forth 
to attack the Baron in his castle. After 
some skirmishing, and plots, and counter- 
plots, Alasco, overpowered by numbers, is 
conveyed to a dungeon, whither Conrad, 
one of his faithful followers, enters by means 
of a secret passage, and proposes to Alasco 
to escape. As he is about leaving the dun- 
geon, his steps are arrested by the voice of 
Amantha; he returns, and is soon sur- 
rounded by the guards, who, at the tolling 
of the castle bell, convey him, as Amantha 
supposes, to execution, leaving her alone in 
the dungeon. Hearing shouts, which, as 
she imagined, announced the death of her 
husband, Amantha stabs herself with a dag- 
ger, which had been dropped in the dun- 
geon, and lives long enough to see her 
husband, and to hear that the shouts were 
the effect of Alasco’s pardon. Alasco, after 
apostrophizing the dead body of Amantha, 
stabs himself with the same dagger, and this 
closes the tragedy. There are many faults 
in this play, and though it contains some 
good passages, it cannot, upon the whoie, 
be ranked much above mediocrity. 

The following passages may be considered 
very favourable specimens of this drama. 


ScENE IV.—A Dungeon.—ALasco is discovered 
sleeping on a bench, but aroused by apiece of stone 
falling from the wall at the back of the prison— 
he starts up and comes forward. 

Alas. O! what a sweet delusion of the soul 
Has that harsh sound dispelled! My country free 
And my Amantha happy !~-Again ail silent. 

I’ve heard, that culprits cast for death, will sleep 

As sound as healthful Industry—as calm 

As Innocence, unruffled by a sigh. 

Tis nature’s kindness to calamity ; 

Her cordial, to sustain the sinking wretch, 

About to undergo this world’s worst agony,— 

A death of shame !--To me, the stroke of death, 

Beyond the natural shock the spirit feels, 

Would have no terrors, 

‘Since it has no shame’—but O! Amantha! 

Thy much loved image haunts me. In this sad hour, 

The heart resumes it sway—the husband feels— 

The patriot’s firmness shakes within his breast, 

And his own sorrows supersede his country’s. 

Still hangs this heaviness upon my brow! 

Let me indulge it.—Thou, perhaps, kind sleep! 

May’st bless me with that vision once again. 

And thus, death’s image yield one shadowy joy, 

Ere death himself shall close the scene for ever. 


[Lies down. 
* * 
Con. ’Tis vain to tug with fate; 
A moment more had saved him. 


Aman. Saved him! 
Con. Yes; 
By Jerome’s means, I traced yon secret passage 
To the prison——found here my unhappy frienc— 

And from his noble spirit wrung, at last, 
His slow consent to fly--when—O sad chance ! 
Een on the verge of freedom—half within 
Th’ asylum of his safety—he heard thy voice— 
peewee back resistless from my eager grasp, 
nd— 
Aman. Perished for his love to his Amantha ! 
I've me phate him !—'tis I—’tis I have murdered 
im! 
Oh! misery, misery '—was there need of this ! 
Of this last blow to crush me !— 
Crawls there a wretch upon this suffering earth, 
So lost—so cursed as I am! 


[A shout is heard from without. 
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Hark !—that shout !— 
The fatal blow is struck !—* Oh God! oh God! 
J see the ghastly visage held aloft! 
It smiles on poor Amantha—’though she killed him! 
A moment's breath!— [Looking eagerly around. 
Are there no means ! 
[ Seeing Malinski’s dagger. 
Kind chance! 
The best!— 
[Snatching up the dagger. 
Thus, thus, Alasco! I avenge 
And follow thee ! 
{ Stabs herself, and falls into the arms of Conrad. 
Con. O fatal-—fatal rachness! 
[4 shout is heard, and rush of footsteps 
Enter WALSINGHAM, ALASCO, JEROME, OFFI- 
CERS and GUARDS. 
Wal. Where is my child ?—rejoice forthy Alasco! 
Pardon for him, and amnesty to all ! 
| Amantha starts from Conrad’s arms, drops on her 
knee, clasps her hands, and exclaims— 
Aman. Thanks !--thanks !—kind heaven! thou’st 
left me life to hear it! 
Alas. Oh! my loved Amantha !--ha! pale—quite 
ale! 
And blood upon thy breast—Oh! deed of horror. 
Wal. O! my foreboding fears !—my child, my 
child ! 
Alas. Speak, Conrad !—speak—although you 
blast me. 
Aman. Alas! 
I've been too hasty—take me, loved Alasco ! 
In thy dear arms—I have yet strength to bear 
One last embrace—my husband !—how I have loved 
thee, 
Let this sad moment prove !—- 
Alas. My hapless wife !— 
Aman. Now lay me gently down:—to see thee 
dragged 
To slaughter, was too much foor poor Amantha. 
Almighty Being ! O pardon,\hat I rush 
Unbidden thus before thee ! Cruel fate! 
A cruel fate has followed us, and marked 
At last its victim. Whereis my poor father? 
Wal. Sweet sufferer ' here. 
Aman. Thy hand--thy hand, my father ! 
{She joins his hand to Alasco’s. 
Thine too, my husband—for my sake, live friends ! 
Forget these horrid broils—that make sad hearts! 
And, oh! Alasco! let thy love sustain 
The good old man—thro’ this hard trial—Oh ! 
I sink—I sink—how all things fade !—what light ! 
Ha!—my mother{—thou art come for thy poor 
child. 
Quick, quick, Alasco!—she waits—we must away— 
Oh! oh! my husband !— | Dies. 
Wal. My child !~my child! 
Oh! wretched father! desolate old man! 
Yield—yield thee, Walsingham ! 
Thy honour’s all that’s left thee ! 
[ Falis into the arms of the attendants. 
Jer. This sad scene 
O’erwhelms him—haste and bear him to the air. 
Walsingham is borne off: 
Alas. 


Aman.) And art thou dead, Awantha! dead— 
quite dead ! 
Oh gentle spirit!—sweet victim of thy love ! 
Hast thou then bled for me !—for me !—I’m now 
Absolved of ail duties—loosed from every tie— 
As free. as misery and despair can make me! 
This is the bloody point that searched thy heart— 
[ Taking up the dagger. 
The truest—tenderest heart! no words—no words! 
There are no words! no tears,—for woes like mine. 
Let me then weep in blood! © 
| Attempts to stab himself; Jerome and Conrad pre- 
vent him; Conrad seizing his arm. 


Con. O noble friend! 
Forbear, or first strike here - 
Jer. Heaven shield my son! 


Alas. (breaking from Conrad, and holding up 
the dagger.) As you regard your lives, molest 
me not! 
For I'm a desperate man, that frenzy grapples with. 
Think you, the dagger and the bow! removed, 
With every mortal means the wretch resorts to, 


(who had remained gazing on the body of 








That you can prison life in this frail mansion ! 

Oh! no—no, no! 

There is a point at which the heart will break,— 

And I have reached it! yes, this friendly steel 

But saves some useless pangs. Had she, there cold; 

Had she remained to bless me—for her sake, 

I might have lived—and writhed through some sad 

years, 

A pardoned slave! ‘in shackles, with my country.’ 

But now ! 

Life’s load were insupportable to sense. 

Thus, then, I shake the loathsome burthen off, 

And fly to my Amantha! 

[Stabs himself, and falls on the body of 
Amantha. Curtain falls. 





An Oration delivered at Plymouth, Decem- 
ber 22, 1824. By Edward Everett. Bos- 
ton. 1825. 8vo. pp. 73. 


Tuts is the second of a series of orations 
proposed to bedelivered at Plymouth. They 
commenced with the beginning of the second 
century from the landing of our pilgrim fore- 
fathers on the rocks of New England, and 
will be continued, one in every fourth year, 
or oftener, as long, we hope, as there shall 
be a voice to repeat or an ear to hear the 
praises of the piety, the fortitude, the cour- 
age, the patience, and the unconquerable 
attachment to civil liberty, which distin- 
guished our illustrious progenitors. Hith- 
erto the selection of performers for this 
interesting and glorious anniversary has 
been eminently happy. If those who are 
to follow their footsteps and stand in their 
places, shall participate in their success, 
their performances(we can imagine no high- 
er praise), will be worthy of their theme. 
It is with reluctance and timidity that we 
venture on the office of remarking on an 
oration, delivered on such an occasion, by 
one of the most distinguished scholars and 
popular orators of our time. Weare sen- 
sible that our expressions of admiration 
must appear cold and tame on the same 
page with the spirited and eloquent jan- 
guage of our subject, and that even an im- 
agination of. censure will seem presumptu- 
ous. But however arduous the duty, we 
shall not decline it. We shall shelter 
ourselves from the charge of presumption, 
by the consideration that no human per- 
formance is perfect, and that a critic may 
perceive a blemish, amid beauties which 
are beyond his power; and we shall do the 
most ample justice to its excellencies, by 
allowing them to speak for themselves ; by 
extracting what we are unable to de- 
scribe. 

One objection to the first part of the 
oration before us is, that it seems not to 
have been always composed with sufficient 
care, and that the sentiments are not al- 
ways expressed with perfect distinctness. 
The reader perceives the meaning, it is 
true, without much difficulty, still he is 
sensible that something is occasionaily 
wanting in the construction of the senten- 
ces; that something might be supplied, 
which would make them at once more per- 
spicuous and forcible. An instance will 
show our meaning in this particular. On 
the seventh page we find the following par- 








The occasion which has called us together is 
certainly one, to which no parallel exists in the 
history of the world. ‘ Other countries, and our 
own also, have their national festivals. They 
cominemorate the birthdays of their illustrious 
children ; they celebrate the foundation of impor- 
tant institutions: momentous events, victories, re- 
formations, revolutions awaken, on their anniversa- 
ries, the grateful and patriotic feelings of posteri- 
ty. But we commemorate the birthday of all New 
England ; the foundation, not of one institution, 
but of all the institutions, the settlements, the es- 
tablishments, the communities, the societies, the 
improvements, comprehended within our broad 
and happy borders. 

It seems to us that the contrast here in- 
tended is not so striking as it might have 
been made by the addition of some qualifi- 
cation to the former part of it, as particu- 
lar “important institutions,” partial * re- 
formations,” and the like. We are aware, 
that by these suggestions, we may suffer 
an imputation similar to that incurred by 
“the sign painter employing his odious 
brush to improve a capital painting of 
Apelles,” but we think that our readers 
will be sensible that something of this sort 
is needed, which the orator might easily 
have supplied, though we are unable to do 
it. In the course of the first half of the 
oration several slight deficiencies of this 
kind might be pointed out, the supply of 
which would have rendered it more agree- 
able to the reader, although they were 
rarely perceived by the hearer, being in 
fact concealed by the emphasis and inflex- 
ion of the voice of the speaker. 

We may also perhaps be permitted ta 
object to the disclaiming of personal mo- 
tives at the commencement of the per- 
formance. It is difficult to conceive of 
such an abstraction from all selfish consid- 
erations as is here intimated; and though 
the practice of disclaiming them may be 
defended on the ground of its being usual 
and conventional,—we have never listen- 
ed to these preliminary remarks on any 
public occasion without wishing they had 
been omitted. We had rather that orators 
should not remind us that they may possi- 
bly be suspected of thinking of themselves, 
just as we had rather not be informed by 
an author in his preface that authors may 
have other objects in publishing than gen- 
eral benevolence. We prefer forgetting, 
at least for the time, that the elegant mor- 
alist, the accomplished scholar, the divine 
poet, or the eloquent orator, are the sub- 
jects of human imperfections. 

But we turn gladly from the irksome 
task of marking defects, to the delightful 
duty of presenting beauties, and in the 
front of these stands the following tribute 
to our mother country. Our readers will 
excuse the length of the extract ; we trust 
that none of them will think that either its 
sentiments or language can be read too of- 
ten. 


Who does not feel, what reflecting Amerivam 
does not acknowledge, the incalculable advanta- 
ges derived to this land, out of the deep fountains 
of civil, intellectual, and moral truth, from which 
we have drawn in England ?—What American 
does not feel proud that he is descended from the 
countrymen of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke ?— 





agraph. 


Who does know, that while every pulse of civil 
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liberty in the heart of the British empire beat 
warm and full in the bosom of our fathers ; the so- 
briety, the firmness, and the dignity with which the 
cause of free principles struggled into existence 
here, constantly found encouragement and counte- 





nance from the sons of liberty there?—Who does | 


not remember that when the pilgrims went over 
the sea, the prayers of the faithful British confess- 
ors, in all the quarters of their dispersion, went 
over with them, while their aching eyes were 
strained, till the star of hope should go up in the 
western skies?—And who will ever forget that in 
that eventful struggle, which severed this mighty 
empire from the British crown, there was not heard, 
throughout our continent in arms, a voice which 
spoke louder for the rights of America, than that 


of Burke or of Chatham, within the walls of the | 
British parliament, and at the foot of the British | 


throne ?—No, for myself, I can truly say, that after 
my native land, I feel a tenderness and a reverence 
for that of my fathers. The pride I take in my 
own country makes me respect that from which we 
are sprung.+ In touching the soil of England, I 
seem to return like a descendant to the old family 
seat ;—to come back to the abode of an aged, the 
tomb of a departed parent. I acknowledge this 
great consanguinity of nations. The sound of my 
native language beyond the sea, is a music to my 
ear, beyond the richest strains of Tuscan softness, 
or Castillian majesty.—I am not yet in a land of 
strangers, while surrounded by the manners, the 
habits, the forms, in which I have been brought up. 
I wander delighted through a thousand scenes, 
which the historians, the poets have made familiar 
to us,—of which the names are interwoven with 
our earliest associations _f tread with reverence 
the spots, where I can retrace the footsteps of our 
suffering fathers; the pleasant land of their birth 
has a claim on my heart. It seems to me a classic, 
yea, a holy land, rich in the memories of the great 
and good ; the martyrs of liberty, the exiled her- 
alds of truth; and richer as the parent of this 
land of promise in the west. 

I am not,—I need not say I am not,—the pane- 
gyrist of England I am not dazzled by her riches, 
nor awed by her power. The sceptre, the mitre, 
and the coronet, stars, garters, and blue ribbons 
seem to me poor things for great men to contend 
for. Nor is my admiration awakened by her ar- 
mies, mustered for the battles of Europe; her na- 
vies, overshadowing the ocean; nor her empire 
srasping the farthest east. It is these, and the 
price of guilt and blood by which they are main- 
tained, which are the cause why no friend of liber- 
ty can salute her with undivided affections. But 


it is the refuge of free principles, though often per-. 


secuted ; the school of religious liberty, the more 
precious for the struggles to which it has been call- 
ed; the tombs of those who have reflected honor 
on all who speak the English tongue; ‘it is the 
birthplace of our fathers, the home of the pilgrims; 
it is these which I love and venerate m Englaud. 
I should feel ashamed of an enthusiasm for Italy 
and Greece, did [ not also feel it fora land like 
this. In an American it would seem to me degene- 
rate and ungrateful, to hang with passion upon the 
traces of Homer and Virgil, and follow without 
eniotion the nearer and plainer footsteps of Shaks- 
peare and Milton; and I should think him cold in 
his love for his native land, who felt no melting in 
his heart for that other native land, which holds the 
ashes of his forefathers. ' 


We rejoice that sentiments similar to 
these are becoming every day more gener- 
al in these states; that we are beginning to 
regard England, as the only spot in the old 
world in which liberty is yet known, and 
Englishmen the only people, with whom 
Americans Can have any intimate commun- 
ion. While on the other hand the subjects of 
the British empire are looking to this nation 
as their fellows, in a regard for those rights, 
which their statesmen have defended and 
for which their heroes haye bled. They 


ities canted 


feel that England has no longer to stand, 
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against the world—that her rival on the 
ocean is the friend of her best principles ; 
and that, supported by America, she may 
smile to see the despots of the continent, 
swelling on their iron thrones, stretch- 
ing their longing eyes over the eternal lim- 
‘it of their arrogance, and muitering their 
powcriess exorcisms within a circle, around 
which hover the spirits which shall one 
day tear them to pieces. 

We cannot refrain from another long ex- 
tract. We had intended to make several 
'shorter ones, buf are unwilling to mar the 
beauty of the following by any division or 
diminution. 





Could a common calculation of policy have dic- 


foundations would have been laid beneath the royal 
smile. Convoys and navies would have been so- 
licited to waft our fathers to the coast; armies, to 
defend the infant communities; and the flattering 
patronage of princes and lords, to espouse their 
interests in the councils of the. mother country. 
Happy, that our fathers enjoyed no such patronge ; 
happy, that they fell into no such protecting hands; 
happy, that our foundations were silently and deep- 
ly cast in quiet insignificance, beneath a charter of 
banishment, persecution, and contempt; so that 
when the royal arm was at length outstretched 
against us, instead of a submissive child, tied down 
by former graces, it found a youthful giant in the 
land, born amidst hardships, and-nourished on the 
rocks, indebted for no favours, and owing no duty. 
From the dark portals of the star chamber, and in 
the stern text of the acts of uniformity, the pil- 
grims received a commission, more efficient, than 
any that ever bore the royal seal. Their banish- 
ment to Holland was fortunate; the decline of 
their little company in the strange land was fortu- 
nate; the difficulties which they experienced in 
getting the royal consent to banish themselves to 
this wilderness were fortunate; all the tears and 
heart breakings of that ever memorable parting at 
Delfthaven, had the happiest influence on the ris- 
ing destinies of New England. All this purified 
the ranks of the settlers. These rough touches of 
fortune brushed off the light, uncertain, selfish 
spirits. They made it a grave, solemn, self-deny- 
ing expedition, and required of those who engaged 
in it, tobe sotoo. They cast a broad shadow of 
thought and seriousness over the cause, and if this 
sometimes deepened into melancholy and bitter- 
ness, can we find no apology for such a human 
weakness? 

It is sad indeed to reflect on the disasters, which 
the little band of pilgrims encountered. Sad to 
see a portion of them, the prey of unrelenting cu- 
pidity, treacherously embarked in an unsound, un- 
seaworthy ship, which they are soon obliged to 
abandon, and crowd themselves into one vessel; one 
hundred persons, besides the ship’s company, in a 
vessel of one hundred and sixty tons. One is 
touched at the story of the long, cold, and weary 
autumnal passage: of the landing on the inhospi- 
table rocks at this dismal season; where they are 
deserted before long by the ship, which had brought 
them, and which seemed their only hold upon the 
world of fellow men, a prey to the elements and to 
want, and fearfully ignorant of the numbers, the 
power, and the temper of the savage tribes, that 
filled the unexplored continent, upon whose verge 
they had ventured. But all this wrought together 
for good. 
the ocean, the wirter, the wilderness, and the sav- 
age foe were the final assurance of success. It 
was these that put far away from our father’s cause, 
all patrician softness, all hereditary claims to pre- 
eminence. No effeminate nobility crowded into 
the dark and austere ranks of the pilgrims. No 
Carr nor Villiers would lead on the ill provided 
band of despised Puritans. No well endowed 





clergy were on the alert, to quit their cathedrals, 








tated the terms of that settlement, no doubt our | 











These trials of wandering and exile of 











and set up a pompous hierarchy in the frozen wij- 
derness. No craving governors were anxious to 
be sent over to our cheerless El Dorados of ice and 
of snow. No, they could not say they had en- 
couraged, patronised, or helped the pilgrims ; their 
own cares, their own labours, their own counsels, 
their own blood, contrived all, achieved all, bore 
all, sealed all. They could not afterwards fairly 
pretend to reap where they had not strewn; and 
as our fathers reared this broad and solid fabric 
with pains and watchfulness, unaided, barely tole- 
rated, it did not fall when the favour, which had 
always been withholden, was changed into wrath ; 
when the arm, which had never supported, was 
raised to destroy. 

Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adven- 
turous vessel, the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, 
freighted with the prospects of a future state, and 
bound across the unknown sea. I behold it pursu- 
ing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the 
tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and 
months pass, and winter surprises them on the 
deep, but brings them not the sight of the wished 
for shore. I see them now scantily supplied with 
provisions, crowded almost to suffocation in their 
illstored prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a cir- 
cuitous route;—and now driven in fury before the 
raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. ‘The 
awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging. 
The labouring masts seem straining from their 
base ;—the dismal sound of the pumps is heard ;— 
the ship leaps, as it were, madly, from billow to bil- 
low ;—the ocean breaks, and settles with engulph- 
ing floods over the floating deck, and beats with 
deadening, shivering weight, against the staggered 
vessel.—I see them, escaped from these perils, 
pursuing their all but desperate undertaking, and 
landed at last, after a five months’ passage, on the 
ice clad rocks of Plymouth,—weak and weary 
from the voyage,—poorly armed, scantily provis- 
ioned, depending on the charity of their ship-mas- 
ter for a draught of beer on board, drinking noth- 
ing but water on shore,—without shelter,— without 
means,—surrounded by hostile tribes. Shut now 
the volume of history, and tell me, on any princi- 
ple of human probability, what shall be the fate of 
this handful of adventurers.—Tell me, man of mil- 
itary science, in how many months were they all 
swept off by the thirty savage tribes, enumerated 
withm the early limits of New t.ngland? Tell me, 
politician, how long did this shadow of a colony, 
on which your conventions and treaties had not 
smiled, languish on the distant coast? Student of 
history, compare for me the baffled projects, the 
deserted settlements, the abandoned adventures of 
other times, and find the parallel of this. Was it 
the winter’s storm, beating upon the houseless 
heads of women and children; was it bard labour 
and spare meals;—was it disease ;—was it the 


_ tomahawk ;—was it the deep malady of a blighted 


hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken heart, ach- 
ing in its last moments, at the recollection of the 
loved and left beyond the sea; was it some, or all 
of these united, that hurried this forsaken company 
to their melancholy fate?—And is it possible that 
neither of these causes, that not all combined, were 
able to blast this bud of hope ?—Is it possible, that 
from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not so 
much of admiration as of pity, there has gone 
forth a progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, 
an expansion so ample, a reality so important, a 
promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious ? 

Of the effect of eloquence like this up- 
on the sons of the pilgrims, standing on 
the spot where their fathers stood, none but 
the audience of that day can conceive. We 
have been told that these things have been 
said before in other places; but as we had 
never happened to hear them, we felt their 
full effect;—and it would matter ofany thing 
rather than regret if any circumstance 
should oblige us to hear them again in the 


same language and-from the same lips. 
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The Mysteries of Trade, or the Great Source 
of Wealth: containing Receipts and Pa- 
tents in Chemistry and Manufacturing ; 
with Practical Observations on the Useful 
Arts. Original and Compiled. By David 
Beman. Boston. 8vo. pp. 182. 


Tue object of this book is to enable every 
man to become his own brewer, his own 
vintner, and his own baker; it teaches us 
to imitate rum and brandy, to make wine 
from parsnips, sugar from hemp and rags, 
and bread from Iceland moss; directs us in 
what manner to restore the colours of an- 
cient paintings, detect the adulteration of 
tea, and mix our own blacking. Now, though 
we are of opinion, that, on the whole, it is 
quite as well to allow every man to do his 
own work, yet it may not be amiss to have 
some general notion of the manner in which 
particular trades are conducted; since there 
are few points of knowledge, which may not, 
in some circumstances of a man’s life, be- 
come a source either of advantage or enter- 
tainment. 

In one point we disagree with the com- 
pilers of works of this sort; we mean in 
regard to the economy of their processes. 
There is one valuable article, which they 
rarely take into account, and that is, time ; 
we find calculations of the value of ingredi- 
ents, &c. proving mathematically, that, by 
following the directions of the author, we 
shall obtain various necessaries or luxuries 
of life at a much cheaper rate than they can 
be purchased; but the time employed in 
processes of this sort, even when conducted 
with that expedition which is the result of 
experience only, is much ; and when they 
are attempted in the tedious and bungling 
manner of those who work by book, it is a 
very large, and, we may add, costly ingre- 
dient. : 

Not to dwell longer on the question of 
the general utility or entertainment of 
books of this kind, on which opinions must 
necessarily differ; we shall consider the 
manner in which the design, whether ad- 
yantageous, or not, has been executed in 
the work before us. As far as a limited 
acquaintance with the subject, and a some- 
what hasty perusal, will enable us to judge 
(for these books are not the most interesting 
to one who merely reads them through), we 
should conside> the execution good in the 
main. ‘The details appear to us to be suffi- 
ciently m‘nute, and the principles and ex- 
planations correct. We were not perfectly 
satisfied with the selection; the factitious 
wines, for instance, occupy ratier too 
jJarge a portion of the work. They are 
but ordinary trash at best, and we think 
it quite as well, and much more econom- 
ical to abstain from wine, than to manu- 
facture it from parsnips, birch sap, or gilli- 
flowers. 

There are other receipts, which are not 
likely to be attempted by any but the manu- 
facturer, who acquires his knowledze of these 
processes by am apprenticeship or by oral 
and practical instruction, and as these ar< 
not accompanied by any explanation of the 
rationale of the operations, there seéms the 
less necessity for their introduction here ; 





we refer to the preparation of certain 
varnishes and lacquexs. 

Among the detaiis most likely to be use- 
ful, we may point out those, which relate 
to the method of proceeding in the manu- 
facture of beer, bread, vinegar, and cider, 
and the explanation of the chemical prin- 
ciples, upon which the success of these 
operations depends. The method of cleans- 
ing silks, wooilens, &c. without damage, is 
simple and very valuable, if really as ef- 
fectual as it is represented to be. 

We expected to find, among the economi- 
cal receipts, one or more relating to the 
preservation of an important perishable ar- 
ticle of household economy; we refer to 
eggs, the price of which is so variable, be- 
ing at one season, nearly or quite double 
what it is at another, that an unfailing 
method of preserving large quantities, for 
a length of time, is a matter deserving se- 
rious attention. By the following recipe, 
they may be preserved in the greatest per- 
fection for two years. 


Take of quicklime, one peck ; 
cream of tartar, two ounces; 
common salt, eight ounces. 
After slaking the lime, put the whole in 
a vessel, with as much water as will render 
tiie composition of such a consistence, that 


an egg will swim in it, with its top just above |} , 
the present, this unphilosophical disregard 
of the future, this ready disposition 1o dwell ~ 


the surface. Immerse in this liquid as many 
eggs, as the vessel will contain, or as you wish 
to preserve. It will be necessary to supply 
the waste, or disappearance of the water, 
from time to time, to prevent the com- 
position acquiring such solidity as would 
obstruct the occasional removal of the 
egers. 

The following account of a practice, said 
to prevail in bake-houses, was new to us, 
and perhaps will be so to the majority of 
our readers. 

It is well known, that, in order to be able to supply 
the public with fresh bread for breakfast, bakers are 
in the habit of working all night. About eleven 
o'clock at night, they make the sponge or dough, 
which, of course, must have some time for fermen- 
tation ; whilst this is taking place, the baker, who 
has perhaps slept little during the day, indulges 


himself now; and as he is fearful of not awaking 


in time to work the sponge into loaves, and of 
baking it in the oven; he bits upon the following 
ingenious but pernicious expedient. He knows 
that the dough in the trough is every minute be- 
coming more spongy, from the incessant action of 
the ferment. This enlargement of bulk will, of 
course, raise or resist any weight placed upon the 
dough; consequently the lid of the trough, and any 
weight laid upon it, will be elevated, when the fer- 
mentation has arrived at that point, at which it may 
be divided into loaves. The baker, therefore, con- 
sidering a similar elevation of his own body as a 
sufficient check on somnolency, lays himself down 


to sleep on the fid of the trough; the consequence | 
is, that he is certainly aroused from his unhealthy | 


slumbers at the required period. 

The compiler of this work objects to this 
kind of incubation, on the ground of its per- 
nicious effects to the sleeper; it is probable 


that other objections will occur to the more | 


fastidious of the buyers and consumers of 
the article, which is thus 


contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a quartern loaf by day. 


MISCELLANY. 





PARTY SPIRIT. 


THe number of those, who habitually 
look at the bright side of objects, is small. 
Of trouble, we may truly say, “A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” It is 
true, that they, who look only at the bright 
side, will be disappointed in their calcula- 
tions, that their hopes will be blighted, and 
their plans frustrated; but, though others, 
who look at both sides, may experience the 
same evils, yet they will neither suffer so 
often, nor so intensely. That men will not 
overlook altogether and entirely the bleak 
and barren spots around them, is not the 
subject of complaint,—but that the number 
of those who regard equally their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, is so very small. 
If the mass of mankind paid more attention 
to the good effects of causes and the good 
qualities of objects,—if they devoted more 
time to tracing the remote blessing and in- 
vestigating the latent good,—and declaim- 
ed less about immediate and apparent 
evils.—they would make fewer complaints 
of men and things, they would form juster 
estimates and more correct views of human 
life, and might be more happy. 

It is owing to this perverse attention to 


upon the evil and overlook the good, that 
party spirt is the subject of such general 
detestation. The ill effects of party spirit 
being more obvious and more immediately 
felt than the good,—men forget that the 
evils to which it gives rise, are temporary, 
and seldom affect any but the violent men of 
party, whilst its blessings are eventually 
felt by the mass whom it actuates, and des- 
cend to their posterity. 

Party spirit seems to be closely allied 


and almost identified with that principle of 


the human mind, which urges every man to 
promulgate and propagate his own opinions, 
and defend his own doctrines and asser- 
tions. In conversation, this principle pro- 
duces various effects :—it urges some to be 
perpetually leading debate or provoking 
controversy upon favourite topics :—upon 
others, its effects are less powerful; these 
never start any subject, but only contrib- 
ute occasionally some few remarks; they 
make good seconds, but fail altogether ag 
principals :—upon others, it produces still 
different effects; these will endure neither 








opposition nor contradiction, they will con- 


descend neither to argue nor persuade. 
| The varieties of character produced by par- 


ty spirit are similar to these, with which we 


| meet in conversation—and derive their ori- 
| gin from the same cause. 


Both in domes- 
tic circles and public assemblies, we meet 
with professed disputants, humble partizans, 
and confirmed bigots. 

That parties should exist can not surprise 
reflecting men. The difference in the hab- 


| its, organs of sensation, and intellectual ca- 


pacities of individuals, necessarily causes 
diversity of opinion; and this diversity is 
greater or less in proportion to the quantity 
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of knowledge. Where the quantity of 
knowledge is small, the matter of disagree- 
ment is small. In every country where 
there is any degree of freedom, where con- 
science is not fettered, where the lips are 
not sealed, and where the press is not 
shackled, there will parties, both political 
and religious, always be found. 

The wants and limits of human life are 
such, that it is impossible any individual 
should examine for himself the truth of all 
the opinions and doctrines advanced by 
others. Men, who have neither opportuni- 
ty nor capacity to do this. are biassed to 
one party or another by some prepossession 
or accidental motive; they then attach a 
certain degree of reverence to the leader 
of their P arty, which causes them to regard 
his opinions as correct, and consequently 
to adopt them with unreserved confidence. 
{t is in this way that the mass of mankind 
become party men. The enlightened few 
examine for themselves, and decide differ- 
ently according to the depth of their inves- 
tigation and the perfection of their powers. 
In the dominions of ignorance and despo- 
tism, party spirit is never found,—for igno- 
rance removes all cause of difference. Even 
the votaries of learning and science will 
appear harmonious, if deprived of freedom 
of speech and liberty of the press, for they 
want a medium to convey their opinions. 

Such is the attraction of party, that al- 
most every man ranges himself on one side, 
or the other, in religion and politics; and 
there is hardly a science whose devotees 
have not, at times, been divided into par- 
ties—so perfectly natural is it for men to 
disagree. This division of men into parties 
produces, in every case, beneficial results. 
It awakens the attention, it calls forth gen- 
ius and talent, it arouses the spirit of inqui- 
ry, it leads to deep and thorough investiga- 
tion, it brings the truth to light, and spreads 
it with more celerity, with greater effect, 
and throughout a wider range than it would 
otherwise have been diffused. In religion, 
knowledge has led to a difference of opin- 
ion, difference of opinion to variety of sects, 
and variety of sects to the discovery and | 





propagation of truth, and to the confusion 
and overthrow of error and superstition. | 
{n politics, we march by similar steps from | 
slavery and degradativn to freedom and | 
independence. And both in religion and 
politics, party spirit preserves what it as- 
sisted to gain. 

The good effects of party spirit are great 
and lasting. The evils which it produces 
are confined and temporary; they are mis- 





representation, falsehood, libel, and calum- | 
ny. There may, at first view, seem to be a} 
contradiction between the evil and good of 
party spirit; but it may be reconciled by 
considering that the evil effects are expe- 
rienced by a few individuals in their char- 
acter and reputation; the good effects are 
more confined to the mind, though they 
affect both measures and men; the ill ef- 
fects are limited almost exclusively to the 
existing generation, the good extend to 





Party spirit toooften degenera tes into pre- 


judice and bigotry ; then it forms a particu- 

larobnoxious character.of the opposite party, 
which it associates with every individual be- 
longing to it, and invents odious epithets 
which it applies indiscriminately to all its 
opponents; this often leads to rash and un- 
reasonable decisions, and to determinations 
founded only on presumptions. Party spir- 
it, when it thus degenerates, operates 
mostly upon the leaders of the parties and 
their most ignorant followers, “men of 
such poor, narrow souls, that they are not 
capable of thinking upon any thing, but 
with an eye to whig or tory.” The more 
enlightened,—whose eyes are not blinded 
by the mists of prejudice, whose judgments 
are not warped by the prepossessions of 
bigotry,—discern clearly and decide ra- 
tionally. 

Power, among parties, constantly chang- 
es from one to another. If the predomi- 
nant party, in the exultation of triumph, 
become uncharitable and rancorous, their 
very malignity produces a reaction, and 
experience soon teaches the wisdom and 
advantages of subricty and tolerance. By 


| the alternations of party spirit from indiffe- 


rence to excitement, from excitement to 
indifference, the tone of society and gov- 
ernment is Kept up, and upon the whole, 
approximates to a higher standard; * old 
things pass away, and new ones take their 
place—” opportunities are given for aban- 
doning antiquated principles and. exploded 
doctrines, for substituting new measures, 
and adopting more philosophical maxims. 
Party spirit is a visible demonstration of 
the power of the peopie—it stimulates the 
great and good to deeds of patriotism—and 
if it sometimes ignorantly raises the un- 











worthy to influence and power, it as cer-| 
tainly hurls them down again irom their ill- | 


gained elevation, to rise no more. 
spirit, then, is the quickening energy, the 
very vivida vis of free governments ;—it is 
the angel which troubies the waters of lib- 
erty to preserve and increase their healing 
and salutary influence. 


Whilst the spirit of liberty retains its | 
'and proudly profess to be ardent admirers 


activity,—whiist diversity of intellect pro- 
duces variety of opinion,—whiist there is a 
“pride in debate, and a joy in victory,”— 


party spirit will exist, and, with few eviis, | 


confer many blessings on mankind. They 
who never consider remote and latent 
effects, but confine their views solely to 


what is present and obvious, will regard it | ; 
‘lent of late years, and seems to be invaria- 


with detestation, and endeavour to procure 


for it the ignominious shroud of public op- | 


probrium :—whilst the patriot and philoso- 

pher will bless its existence, and pray for 

its continuance, since ‘ without parties, 

cemented by the union of sound principles, 

evil men and evil principles cannot be suc- 

cessfully resisted.” W. 
Cambridge, Jan. 1825. 





Ir seems to me, Mr Editor, that no stronger 
proof can be offered of the remarkable intellectual 
illumination of the present age, than that which 
may be drawn from the universal recognition of the 
truth, that reviewing is altogether the best mode of 


Party | 
| permanent, as those masterpieces of epic 


writing. The brightest geniuses on bith sides of 
the Atlantic are engaged in this kind of literary 
labour. Besides the many works called Reviews, 
all scientific or literary journals are made up of ar- 
ticles upon books, and all newspapers which have 
a due regard to respectability of character devote 
a column or two occasionally to this most dignified 
species of composition. The scarcity of new books, 
even in this prolific age, is already felt and lament- 
ed as a sore evil by all writers and readers of lite- 
rary journals, anc that sad day may not be afar off, 
when reviews can no longer be written, because all 


men write reviews, and the art and mystery of 


book-making is forgotten. Sad indeed will be that 
day, and doubtless the wits whom it will overshad- 
ow, will regard it,—to use the metaphor of a fa- 
mous English minister,—as the dawn of more than 
Cimmerian darkness. But reviews are already be- 
ginning to turn one upun the other, and the prece- 
dent of the three respectable gentlemen who earn- 
ed a good living by stealing from each other, affords 
a comfortable hope, that they may mutually, or 
rather reciprocally, supply an amount of aliment 
sufficient for the subsistence of the whole. At all 
events, whatever be the end of the present system, 
it will last my day, young though Iam. ‘The con- 
sciousness of genius burns within me, and urges 
me to high endeavours ; therefore I must review. 
I have tried ;—and with what success, you must 
judge, as modesty forbids my expressing an Opinion 
upon that point. I offer to youracceptance the fol- 
lowing article, in which I have laboured to realize 
the beau ideal of a modern 


REVIEW. 


Mother Goose’s Melodies. Third Ameri- 
can edition, from the thirteenth Singlish 
edition. Boston. 1824. 24mo. pp. 27. 


Amonest the literary productions of anti- 
quity, none have been so universally ad- 
mired, none have enjoyed a reputation so 


poetry, the Iliad, Odyssey, and Mneid. 


Their fame is certainly merited, and it 


' were sacrilege to question it. 


We should 


| be ashamed to own ourselves insensible to 


the excellencies that concentrate here, 


'of the splendid machinery, the rich inven- 


tion, the fire and sublimity of Homer; as 
well as of the elegance, dignity, and ten- 
derness of Virgil. But though ever ready to 
award to the classic age its due, we cannot 
refrain from censuring that blind venera- 


| tion for antiquity, which has been so preva- 








bly attended with a groundless prejudice 
against modern productions. 

These remarks were suggested by the 
perusal of the valuable work of which the 
title is prefixed to this article.’ It is not, 
as many of our readers may know, a new 
work, but a recent edition gratifies us with 
the opportunity of giving a particular ac- 
count of its very interesting contents. 
Perhaps we cannot present a more impar- 
tial and satisfactory view of their charac- 
ter, than by selecting and illustrating at 
length some poem which may be a just 
specimen of the whole. The very iirst 
that offers itself, as we open the volume, 
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affords such a literary banquet as is seldom 
given to the intellectual epicure. It is not 
long, and we will take the liberty of print- 
ing it entire. 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 


Eating a Christmas pye; 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, 


”? 


And cried, ““ What agood boy am I! 


We consider this beautiful production as 
a perfect gem. A poem written in the 
Attic dialect, as we may say, of our lan- 
guage, and possessing every qualification 
requisite to insure it a place in the highest 
rank of Epic composition. A quarto edi- 
tion of this work has been extensively cir- 
culated, and the literati thus furnished with 
every facility for appreciating its worth. 
But a groundless partiality for the an- 
cients, and a deep-rooted hostility towards 
the fame of more recent writers, still blind 
their eyes to its merits, and we rejoice that 
it is proposed to publish a stereotype edi- 
tion in a cheap and popular form. One of 
the first and most important objects with 
the masters of the Epic, has been to select 
some remarkable personage for a hero. 
This contributes incalculably, not only to 
the unity, but to the interest of the tale. 
Let us examine how the work before us 
corresponds with this rule. Our poem com- 
mences in a manner perfectly original and 
highly impressive. The ordinary circumlo- 
cutory method is discarded, and we are im- 
mediately made acquainted with 


Little Jack Horner 


Vitiated indeed must be the taste, and 
corrupt the judgment, that can be insensi- 
ble to the beauties exhibited in the intro- 
duction of this personage. John Horner’s 
origin was probably obscure, and conse- 
quently attended with circumstances that 
could be netther important nor interesting. 
Moreover, a celestial or fictitious descent 
for a modern hero, are equally out of the 
question. Nothing, therefore, could be 








ing essential to Epic unity. In this respect 
our authoress has been beautifully definite, 
confining her hero to the narrow precincts 
of acorner. This limited sphere of action 
must have been adverse to the free opera- 
tion of his eibows, and greatiy heightens 
the difficulty of his undertaking, and in- 
creases proportionably our interest and ad- 
miration. 
this poem are so numerous, that time would 
fail should we attempt to do justice to them 
all. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with a cursory glance at its more 
prominent features. 

The scene now opens a little wider, and 
active operations commence. 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pye. 
It is necessary to remark, that, with re- 
spect to this passage, there exists an im- 
portant difference of opinion ; it is not cer- 


ed, and many annotators insist upon the 
insertion of “ Thanksgiving ” in lieu of the 
word “ Christmas.” It seems to us that there 
are few even plausible arguments in favour 
of such a change, and we have retained 
the text reading for the following, among 
other powerful reasons, which we cannot 
now enumerate. In the first place, the 
word Thanksgiving is highly injurious to 
the metre, as the smooth and rapid flow of 
the dactylic rhythm is not suited to the dig- 
nity of the subject. Secondly, Christmas 
is an occasion vastly more important than 
the former, and far more consistent with 
that sober solemnity which prevails through- 
out the poem. We trust that we have been 
influenced to prefer the present reading, 
principally by these considerations. Still 
it is but fair to acknowledge that our de- 
cision may have been partially biassed, by 
religious prejudices; for we are staunch 
churchmen. The question, however, isa 
complicated one, and every reader, it is 





more happy than the sententious brevity | 
and artful reserve of the authoress in this 
exordium. <A rigid investigation of pedi- 
gree might have degraded the lofty opin- 
ion Which Mr Horner’s capital exploit is so 
well calculated to inspire, and to support 
which ought to have been the writer’s prin- 
cipal aim. 

After this graceful introduction to the 
chief character, we are promptly and hap- 
pily conducted to the scene of his heroic 
achievements. 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. 





intricate adventure. 


presumed, will exercise his own judgment. 
But we haste to the execution of our task. 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pye ; 
He put in his thumb 





The plot thickens. We already feel al- 


Here, then, we | 


But the minor excellencies of 


tain that the line was written as it is print- | 





| He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum! 


What a noble lesson does Mrs Goose 
thus happily and forcibly convey! What 
a sublime virtue is here exhibited? How 
great and pointed is the moral! Never was 
| so splendid an instance of disinterestedness 
| and devotion, as displayed by Mrs Goose’s 
‘hero in liberating this unfortunate plum 
| from its awkward and distressing situation! 
_ But our limits compel us to hasten on. 
| A rapid review of the excellencies com- 
| bined in this inimitable poem, may serve te 
| render our estimate of its merits more com- 

prehensive and correct. The subject is 
; important, highly instructive, and justifies 
the magnificence of its apparel. The in- 
cidents are happy; the characters and de- 
scription remarkably fine. These, how- 
ever, are secondary virtues, when compar- 
ed with the plot, which unites in perfection 
those indispensable requisites, unity and 
greatness. A becoming dignity is pre- 
served throughout, and Mrs Goose seems 
to have been well aware that the Epic 
“abhors the Judicrous.” With regard to 
the principal personage, he is made to dis- 
play that happy medium of character, 
which reduces all his achievements within 
the bounds of probability. His passions 
are lofty, and at times incontrollable. He 
is not exempt from the common frailties of 
| human nature; and thus we behold him 
yielding to the irresistible temptation of- 
fered by the Christmas pye, from whose du- 
rance vile he was soon to rescue, by force 
of thumb, an innocent and sweet being. 
This temporary transgression is perfectly 
natural, and very judiciously precedes his 
final exploit, the merit of which is incalcu- 
lably augmented by the contrast. His 
failings, compared with his good qualities, 
are as drops in the bucket. The dark side 
of the picture is relieved by some of the 
noblest virtues that can adorn the human 
(mind. “The magnanimous man,” says 
Aristotle, “is one, whose character, being 
of great worth, is estimated by himself at 
its full value.” Let us see how the phi- 
losopher’s definition will apply to our hero. 
After a laboriaus and successful exertion of 
his physical powers; after an exploit that 














might well be regarded as the embryo of 


most distressing solicitude on account of | « universal emancipation,” Mr Horner is 
our hero, who is graduaily involving him- | represented as retiring from notice, with 
| self, unconscious of danger, in a dark and | that modest confidence in his own worth 
The greatness of the | which forms the most prominent character- 
emergency rejects all digression or ampli- | jstic of genuine magnanimity. Such is the 
fying, and calls tor the utmost rapidity of | concluding sentiment; and this truly great 
narration and thought. 


man retires from the stage, content with 


With regard to chronology, the precise} are left to conjecture that the hero soon | exclaiming “ What a good boy am I!” 


period, at which the events of the plot 
took place, is not directly specified ;—a 


inost ingenious artifice of the writer to se- | 


cure that freedom and license which others 
enjoy amidst the impenetrable fog of anti- 
quity. The time occupied by the action 
itself, was doubtless short; for it is obvious 
that the hero would have suffered no con- 
sideration to retard him in the prosecution 


becomes aware of his responsible situation ; | 
and the critical moment has arrived that 
is to develope the energies of his soul and 
_ body. He espies a beautiful and innocent 
| being, suffering under the thraldom of a 
callous pye-crust. The incidents have been 
gradually concentrating to the proper fo- 
cus. Every circumstance has contributed ; 
to heighten the intensity of the interest | 








of a design which must have engrossed all | produced, and our expectations are now | 


his facuities. But this is unimportant. 
With regard to place, however, the case 
is diflerent, topographical minuteness be- 





wrought up to the highest pitch. They are ) 





! and greatness of the catastrophe. 


fully and immediately gratified by the unity | 


C. 





LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER. 
No. V. 


Edinburgh, October 27, 18—. 


My pear FRIENDs, 

I have now been, for nearly a month 
comfortably situated in my winter estab- 
lishment, waiting, or, as the Scotch say, 
wearying for the commencement of the 


| session, and filiing up the intervals of more 
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serious pursuits by making bread-seals and 
learning to play on the bagpipe. The site 
of this city is the most irregular that can 
be imagined. One may walk through a 
street, called the South-Bridge, and see 
people traversing the Cowgate twenty or 
thirty feet beneath him—and for crook- 
ed streets, it can only be equalled by Bos- 
ton itself. The Old Town is built princi- 
pally upon a hill, which bears some general 
resemblance to the one J] have mentioned at 
Sterling, the castle being situated on its 
brow. Owing to this irregularity, the ef- 
fect produced by the lamps, on a dark night, 
is very remarkable; and if a stranger 
were dropped down in Prince’s street, in 
such a night, the only possible conclusion 
he could arrive at would be, that he was 
situated on the main-land of Laputa, and 
that the lights of the Old Town were in 
the floating island. 

The accounts we have of the height of 
some of the houses are very little exag- 
gerated ; it is a consequence of the ine- 
quality of their foundations. For you can 
easily imagine that if the roofs of the 
buildings in Somerset street, for instance; 
were all nearly on the same level, as they 
usually are here, those at the bottom of the 
street would have twelve or thirteen stories. 
You must not suppose however that such an 
edifice is but one house, in oursense. Each 
story is a separate domicil, to which you 
enter from a winding stair, which is public, 
and in point of fact, is a street or lane, set 
up on end. Such houses as we inhabit are 
here Called self contained. 

The shops in Edinburgh look very 
beautifully in the evening, being illumin- 
ated by gas lights, disposed in a va- 
riety of fantastic forms. Near the town 
are large manufactories of this gas, which 
is conveyed through it, by means of pipes 
running beneath the pavement, and from 
which proceed smaller copper tubes lead- 
ing to individual shops or houses. The 
stream, thus obtained, is suffered to jet out 
through holes, about large enough to admit 
a large pin, and arranged, according to the 
fancy of the occupant, in circles, fleurs de 
lis, &c. Some of the stree's are also lighted 
in a similar manner, and the difference be- 
tween the effects of this method and the 
«< darkness visible” of oil lamps is prodigious. 

Edinburgh abounds now, as wellas in the 
days of Monkbarns, with bookstalls. At 
a mean looking establishment of this kind 
{ picked up the other day Barclay’s Argenis, 
a book, which you may have seen, but prob- 
ably have never read. This copy was 
printed at Oxford in 1534, is perfectly entire, 
and stoutly bound. It has afforded me much 
amusement, as one of the great storehouses 
from which the incidents and tricks of later 
novels have been borrowed. When the 
heroine’s eyes are red with weeping, she re- 
moves the colour by a little cold water, 
‘“admota gelida,’ and hides her blushes 
under a violent cough, “ violentam tussim.” 
Mistakes, disguises, subterraneans, and all 
the machinery of modern romance writers 
abound, and, like Mrs Radcliffe’s, the dram- 
atis persone now and then spout peetry, in 
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good hexameter or pentameter verses. But 
this is a digression. 

Doctors of all kinds abound here, Doc- 
tors of Divinity and Physic, Horse Doctors, 
and Cow Doctors; I observed a sign the 
other day, which informed the public that 
the proprietor was a “sooty man and smoke 
Dector.” In this particular the “ gude 
town” equals a certain village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston, where I once heard a 
little Miss ask a lady with great naiveté, 
if “there were any men in C » as she 
had seen only doctors.” Every calling is 
here subdivided, “Jacks of all trades” 
seem to be unknown. One man sells nee- 
dies, and another thread. If you ask a 
Bookseller for papery he will send you to a 
Stationer, and you must get your pens of a 
quill-cutter. 

I think the most sociable affairs, that 
have fallen under my observation in Edin- 
burgh, are the funerals. Soon after 1 
arrived here, I observed a troop of peo- 
ple passing my window, with black crape 
pendants to their hats, and white cuffs, 
such as the ladies wear with us. They 
were marching along in a crowd, talking 
and smiling; without tolling of bell, or 
any resemblance to a regular procession. 
And if I had not, after some amazed scru- 
tiny, discovered a coffin, which some of them 
supported upon two poles or handspikes, I 
should have been utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for this unusual posse. Since then, | 
have noticed several of the same Character. 
The nonchalance of the mourners is inimita 
ble; their dress is uniiorm, and | should 
suppose that some of thein were hired for 
the occasion, but that they would probably 
look more lugubrious, if they were paid for 
it. 

We were wont to laugh at Boston notions 
and the eagerness, with which our tellow- 
citizens run after every “strange lish” that 
claims their attention, but to judge from the 
public prints, motley is a very good wear in 
this isiand. 1 observed the other day a no- 
tice of a man, who, a few years since, col- 
lected an enormous assemblage of people, 
in the very capital of one of the most cui- 
tivated nations of the world, to see him sail 
down a river in a tub drawn by four geese, 
and ride back in a car drawn by as many 
white tom-cats! Head of Confucius! 
“ Mais c’est un sage peuple, s’amuse bien.” 

Isaw to-day a very beautiful display of 
archery, as I was walking through a public 
promenade, called the meadows and resem- 
bling our mall. The archers were dressed 
in a handsome plaid uniform. I was much 
surprised at the distance at which they 
shoot, and was told that the American In- 
dians, who were here some years since, and 
who shot with great precision at short dis- 
tances, were confounded, when, on being 
invited by the Archers’ company to shoot 
with them, they beheld the distance at 
which the target was placed. 

There are probably more pleasant walks 
in the vicinity of this city than in that of any 
other whatsoever. In almost every direc- 
tion, one meets with some new and roman- 
tic scenery. Arthur’s seat, the Pentland’s, 











the Calton and Costorphine hills, all com- 
mand the most charming prospects, and 
there is a mixture of wildness and culti- 
vation, which is altogether different from 
any thing | have ever met with. A wall 
of very few minutes round Arthur’s seat 
brings one into the most perfect solitude ; 
and there are several places, to which, if 
aman were conducted blindfold he would 
no more imagine himself in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a great city, than if he 
were in Juan Fernandes. There is be- 
tween Salisbury and St Leonard’s crags 
a dell of this description, where at noonday 
one rarely sees any thing living, except a 
few sheep ; and from whence you may walk 
in less than ten minutes into the Canon- 
gate, where you will be jostled, at every 
step, by men, women, and children gentle 
and simple, exquisites and blackguards, 
bareheaded varlets and barebottomed High- 
landers. 

Ihave made hardly a single acquaint- 
ance as yet in this place, having deliver- 
ed but one introductory letter; and when 
I called for this purpose, and asked the 
servant girl if her master was at home, she 
replied, * Yes, sir, he’s at home, but he’s 
no in, he has not yet come from the coun- 
try ;” which mode of expression may be 
Scottish for aught 1 know, although it 
savoured strongly of the other side of the 
Irish Channel. 

Tomorrow the session begins, when I ex- 
pect the scene will be changed, and I hope, 
among other pleasures, to see B ’s home- 
ly face—not homely in our base sense, 





“a fico for the phrase”—but homely, as the 


kindly Scotch dialect has it. In the mean 
time I have lived the life of an anchorite 
in respect to company, and in the midst of 
a metropolis am in danger of forgetting 
the sound of my own voice—since, like 
Triangle of facetious memory, with the ex- 
ception of my landlady, I converse with 
none but the dead. The liberal tax upon 
light and air forbids my apartment to have 
but one window ; fortunately it is a large 
one and looks towards the west, at which I 
am as well pleased as a good mussulman is 
to have his house face towards Mecca—his 
orisons (that is, if he lives on the Barbary 
shore) fly over the great desert of sand, 


and mine over the great expanse of waters. 
Farewell. 





ES 





POETRY. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 


When winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the white-thorn blows the gale, 
With soleinn feet I tread the hill, 

That over-brows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


On the gray maple’s crusted bark 
Its tender shoots the hoar-frost nips ; 
Whilst in the frozen fountain--hark ! 
His piercing beak the bittern dips. 
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Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summer winds the stillness broke,— 
The crystal icicle is hung. 


Where from their frozen urns mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


Alas!—how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay ; 

And winds were soft—and woods were green— 
And the song ceased not with the day. 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods! within your crowd 
And gathered winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs, and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song ; 
I hear it in the opening year— 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
H. W. L. 





THE LAKE OF A THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Lake of the desert! thou art fair, 
But not so fair as thou hast been ; 
Thy dimpled breast once shone as clear, 
And bright as purest angel’s tear, 
Who weeps ior sinful men. 


How art thou faded! still and deep 
Thy heaving waters slowly glide ; 
While o'er thy form wild flowrets creep, 
As if to deck thy deathlike sleep 
With their own blushing pride. 


Bright o'er thy breast a thqusand isles 
Shone in the evening's purple glow ; 
And all thy waves were decked in smiles, 
And sported in a thousand wiles,— 

But they are silent now. 


When parting twilight sunk to rest, 
And clothed thy form in shadows dim, 
How sweetly murmured o’er thy breast, 

As steal the notes of Peris blest, 
Thy trembling vesper hymn. 


Yes, thou art fallen—thy temples, shrines, 
Where bowed of yore a kingly head,* 
Wide spreading ivy now entwines, 
And round thy spires the cypress climbs— 
The symbol of the dead. 


Dread silence o’er thy ruined aisles 
Entwines the garland of decay, 
To decorate those mouldering piles, 
When nature’s tears have quenched the smiles 
That marked their better day. 


No more the peasant by thee kneels, 
And mutters low his simple prayer ; 
And, as his fervent offering steals 
O’er thy blue waters, inly feels 
His crimes are pardoned there. 


Thy thousand isles are fading now; 
And o’er thy dark wave’s curling crest 
The night wind whistles faint and low, 
And pearly clouds their mantles throw, 
To shade thy gloomy rest. 


Thy star hath set! Oh never more 
Shall men behold thee in thy pride ; 
But as they gaze along thy shore 
Where slumbers now thy echoing war 
And wildly heaving tide, 


* This lake is situated near Rome, and is the 
same where was formerly a temple to Faunus, and 
whither king Latinus is represented by Virgil, as be- 
taking himself to ask advice of the god concerning 
the marriage of his daughter Lavinia with Turnus. 
Tour in Italy. By an American. 





They ’ll shed a tear, that passing time 
Has withered all thy brightest smiles; 
Aud when in some far distant clime, 
They ’ll think upon thy evening chime, 
And thousand glowing isles. 


F. M. 





THE ITALIAN GIRL TO HER FAITHLESS 
LOVER. 


From the Italian. 


Thou saidst, that thou 
Wouldst love me, and forever ;—and my heart, 


Unconscious, dreamt not that we eer must part. 


Where art thou now? 


I weep alone— 
Cheerless, and desolate. My heart no more 


Wakes those sweet echoes which it woke before, 


For thou art gone. 


Thou saidst, that when 

The battle’s rage was over, and the cry 

Of carnage hushed, and murder’s rout gone by, 
Thou ‘dst come again. 


And I believed! 
I could have breathed my dying prayer for thee, 
Nor murmured at my fate ;—but thus to be 

By thee deceived! 


’Tis well—'tis well, 
These charms once loved are passing fast away: 
This tongue, it cannot curse—but only say 
Farewell—farewell. 


But yet—should @’er 
Thy footsteps stray to where this form is laid— 
Then think of her whose fond heart thou ’st be- 
trayed; 
Give me one tear! 





INTELLIGENCE. 


SANSCRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


While England is doing little or nothing | 


to promote the study of the Sanscrit lan- 


guage and literature, which, from her poli- | 
tical and commercial relations, ought to 


excite the strongest interest; and while 
France makes the learned of Europe wait 
too long for the communications which they 
have a right to expect from acountry, which, 
besides the treasures of its libraries, pos- 
sesses so many learned men, versed in ori- 
ental literature ; we see in Germany works 
in Sanscrit, and upon the Sanscrit, rapidly 
succeed each other, equally distinguished by 
the merit of the execution, and by the im- 
portant aid which they afford towards the 
study of this new branch of oriental litera- 
ture. It is owing to the enlightened and 
munificent protection of his majesty the 
king of Prussia, and the labours of M. A. 
W. Schlegel and Mr Bofl, that Germany 
has for many years taken the lead of all the 
other continental nations in the study of the 
Sanscrit. The latter gentleman has just 
published a comparative analysis of the 
Sanscrit, and the languages connected with 
it; he has also published a volume from 
the Sanscrit, translated into German verse, 
containing several of the episodes of the 
Mahabharata, the most extensive poem 
known; being a kind of mythological, po- 
etical, historical, and philosophical encyclo- 
pedia, comprehending narratives relative to 
the history of Hindostan, from the creation 
of the world to the reign of Youdhishtirah, 
who was living at the incarnation of Vishnou, 














about the twelfth century before the Chris- 
tian era. He promises to continue the work, 
and to translate other episodes of the same 
poem, from manuscripts which he has copied 
at Paris and at London; especially from a 
complete manuscript Copy of the Mahab- 
harata, which Mr Hamilton kindly commu- 
nicated to him. The present volume con- 
tains, first, the voyage of Arjouna into the 
air; secondly, the defeat of the giant Chid- 
inebah, killed by Bhima, Arjouna’s brother; 


thirdly, the misfortunes and lamentations of 


a poor brahmin, in consequence of the cruel 
commands of the giant Baka, who was also 
vanquished and killed by the same Bhima ; 
lastly, the history of Sanda and Oufa Sanda, 
two brothers, warmly attached to each other, 
until their love for the same female bred the 
most deadly hatred between them. 





COAL FORMATION WITHIN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Professor J. Griscom, who is extensively 
and advantageously known by his “ Year in 
Europe,” has recently published an inter- 
esting account of the coal formation in this 
country, and particularly of the anthracite 
coal of Pennsylvania, which is now com- 
monly known as the Lehigh coal. He be- 
gins with remarking upon the important 
advantages which Great Britain has derived 
from her coal mines, and certainly does not 
overrate the important benefits which we 
might expect from an adequate and cheap 
supply of this invaluable fuel. 

“The absolute importance of a plentiful 
supply of fuel, not only to health and domes- 
tic comfort, but to the successful prosecu- 
tion of almost every branch of manufacturing 
industry, needs not the formality of demon- 
stration. The extraordinary competition 
which the British nation maintains with all 
the rest of the world, is inseparably con- 
nected with the abundant supplies of coal 
which her mines afford ; and when the pe- 
riod arrives (which doubtless is still ve 
distant) in which this supply shall approxi- 
mate to its termination, her vast internal 
resources, the commercial elevation, and 
the dense population of that country, must 
experience a reduction, and be finally 
brought down to the standard which her 
newly planted forests may be able to sus- 
tain. But how striking is the fact that with 
her mines of coal, that island, at the distance 
of three thousand miles, is able to supply the 
city of New York with an article so essen- 
tial as the fuel of its hearths—to supplant 
the wood of our interior—a material so 
abundant, within less than one hundred 
miles, as to be a nuisance to the labourer, 
which it costs him much labour and expense 
to destroy. The dearness of fuel, at the 
present time, is a serious obstacle to the 
prosperity of manufactories in various parts 
of our seaboard, and a heavy tax to the in- 
habitants of our principal cities. Every 
scheme, therefore, which shall open new 
resources, at a reasonable expense, for an 
article so indispensable, cannot fail, it is 
presumed, to become of high importance to 
the public welfare, and lucrative to those 
who shal} embark in it.” 
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He asserts, that, although the measure 
or the location of the mineral wealth of the 
United States is not precisely ascertained, 
yet it is known, that the coal formation 
within our limits is more abundant than that 
of any other country. Bituminous coal ex- 
ists in numerous basins scattered over the 
whole of a vast region, extending from the 


ridges of high land, in w hich 3 is not known 
that coal exists ; ; but supposing from this es- 
timate, we make the enormous deduction of 
one half, there will then remain five thou- 
sand millions of tons, a quantity sufficient to 
supply New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
(supposing those cities to contain eighty 
thousand houses, and each house to consume 





sources of the Ohio on the north, to the | 


head waters of the Tombigbee on the south, ' | 


the valley of the Susquehannah on the’ 
east, and the alluvium of the Mississippi on 
the west. The supply of this coal may be 
considered quite inexhaustible; and the) 
eastern part of the formation is not inac- | 
cessible to the principal cities of the north- | 
ern and middle states. But the learned 


five tons in a year) during a per iod of twelve 
thousand five hundred years! It appears rea- 
sonable, therefore, to infer from data not | 
"unworthy of reliance, that the W yoming 
and Lackawannock vallies cuntain a body | 
‘of coal sufficient to supply all the wants of 
‘the eastern and middle sections of the United | 
States, for a period which may be consid- | 
ered as infinite, and also to serve the pur- | 


ca 


creased, as it can then be brought to New 
York and Boston at much less expense 
than at present. Some of our readers may 
be interested by Mr Griscom’s statement 
respecting the employment of this fuel in 
furnaces. 

“Jn an experiment which I witnessed in 
a blacksmith’s shop, a bar of iron about two 
inches wide and five eighths thick, was 
\brought to a good welding heat in a com. 
/mon forge in less than three minutes; and 
a nail rod was sufficiently heated in fifteen 
seconds The best of the coal on the Lack. 





‘| awaiiiioehk burns with considerable blaze, 


In the instance just mentioned in the smith’s 
\shop, the blaze was eighteen inches high, 
but the light which it emits is inferior to 


Professor considers this coal as altogether poses, if needful, of an extensive exportation. | bituminous coal. Certificates have been ob- 
Should the projecte -d intercourse between the | tained and published, of the superior value 


inferior in value to the harder or anthracite 
coal. In this he is certainly correct, and | 
if he is equally so in his estimate of the | 
quantity of this coal, many ages must pass, | 
before we are driven to use the somewhat | 
similar, but inferior, coal, which is found in 
this vicinity. 

“On the eastern side of this bituminous 
region exists another coal formation of far 
greater importance than the former, to the ' 
immediate prosperity of the more popular | 
sections of the union. This is the regicn 
of anthracite coal, occupying an extensive 
valley, through a considerable portion of 
which flows the river Susquehannah and 
its tributary stream the Lackawannock. 
This variety of coal is here found in great 
abundance, and of a finer quality, it is be- 
lieved, than in any part of the world yet 
explored. The length of this remarkable 
coal field may be taken at more than one 
hundred miles, commencing at a point near 


Harrisburg, on the Susquehannah, and run- | 


ning northeasterly almost in a straight line 
to the head waters of the Lackawannock, | 
not far from the borders of Broome county, 
in the state of New York, and comprehend- | 
ing in its range the highlands at the head 
of the rivers Schuylkill, Lehigh, and Lacka- 
waxen, which empty into the Delaware. Its | 
breadth may be safely taken, it is presumed, 


at an average of three miles, making a sur- | 


face of three hundred square miles, or nearly | 
one thousand millions of square yards. The | 
thickness of the contiguous beds in several | 
places where the coal has been wrought, | 
exceeds thirty feet, or ten vards; and it is , 


well known, from examination of a section | 


of the whole formation, in places where, by 
a disruption of the waters, the various beds 


are exposed, that the thickn~ss of the sev- | 


eral \vorkable strata exceeds ‘orty-five feet, 
or fifteen yards; but assuming ten yards as | 


waters of the Hudson, Delaware, and Sus- 
quehannah be carried into complete effect, 
‘and the coal be brought to the Atlantic | 
markets at the prices contemplated, it seems 
| not improbable that the current of European _ 
_intercourse in the article of fuel will be re- 
| versed, and that instead of importing coal 
| from England, American coal will be ex-. 
' ported to France, Holland, or more particu- 
larly to the countries of the Baltic. 
“The greatest objections to it as a domes- 
tic fuel, are the comparative difficulty of 
ignition, and its burning without much 
\flame. The former of these, as experience 
| has amply shown, is well overcome by the 
| use of charcoal, or billets of dry wood, for 
the purpose of kindling, and the intense 
glow which a grate of it affords, is a pretty 
good compensation for the blaze of bitumin- 
ous coal or hickory wood. 
during combustion, saves two-thirds of the 
trouble of attendance on fires; and in nur- 
series, and other places in which a fire 
throughout the night is needful, nothing 
can be compared with it for safe ‘ty and 
| facility of management. So sensible are the 





| inhabitants of the districts within reach of | 


| the mines, of these advantages, that they 
| prefer to use it although their wood costs 
‘them nothing. I was credibly informed, 
while at Carbondale, that some of the in- 
| habitants of Montrose sent thither for coal, 
‘though at the distance of thirty miles, over 
/a very rough road, and paid for it one dol- 
lar and a half per ton, in preference to wood 
delivered at their doors at sev enty-five cents 
per cord! At Wilkesbarre it is the princi- 
pal fuel, being used in both parlors and 
kitchens; and the fires, in many instances, 
are not allowed to expire through the win- 
ter; for by the ‘addition of fresh coal on 

going to bed, the fire is found in full ac- 


the medium thickness, the whole number of | tivity in the morning. Its adaptation to the 


cubic yards within the district above speci- | 
fied, would be ten thousand millions. 


“It is easily proved by calculation, thata | 


cubic yard of this coal weighs rather more 
than two thousand two hundred eross weight 
for unavoidable waste, there will be as many 
tons as cubic yards, namely ten thousand 
millions within the ascertained region, sup- 


posing the strata to be continuous through-: 


out. This, however, is not to be imagined, 
as the region is in several places broken by 


purposes of the smith, is abundantly ac- 
| knowledged by its universal employment 
in places where it can be obtained without 
too great cost.” 

We can bear testimony to the correct- 


the domestic uses of this coal; and if the 
works intended to make a communication 
between the Delaware and North River are 
completed, the economy of using it here, in 
preference to other fuel, will be greatly in- 





Its durability, | 


ness of some of Mr Griscom’s remarks as to . 


hand economy of this coal, from blacksmiths, 


_ brewers, distillers, gunbarrel makers, for the 
| purpose of rolling and slitting mills, &e. and 
| there can, | apprehend, be but little doubt 
‘that with fire-places and furnaces properly 
| constructed, it can be advantageously em- 
| ploy ed in all cases in which a strong and 
durable heat is necessary ; and, as it burns 
| without smoke, its peculiar fitness for cer- 
| tain operations is very manifest.” 





A HOLE THROUGH IRON WITH 
SULPHUR. 

If the following had not received so high 
a sanction as that of Professor Silliman, we 
should certainly be inclined to rank it 
among those statements which are more 
strange than credible. As it is, we may 
be permitted to doubt whether all the cir- 
cumstances are told, or, if told, whether they 
are related with exact accuracy. It is taken 
from a No. of Professor Silliman’s Journal 
of Science and the Arts. 

‘“‘ Colonel Evasin, director of the arsenal 
of Metz, in a letter to Gay Lussac, states 
the following experiments: 

I placed a bar of wrought iron, about 
sixteen millemetres in thickness, (six tenths 
of an inc'1) into a common forge, fed by fossil 
coal, and when it was welded hot, drew it out, 
and applied to its surface a stick of sulphur 
six tenths of an inch in diameter. In four- 
teen seconds the sulphur had pierced a hole 
through the iron, perfectly circular. Another 
bar of iron, two ‘inches thick, was pierced in 
fifteen seconds. The holes had the exact 
form of the sticks of sulphur employed, 
whether cylindrical or prismatic. They 
were, however, more regular at the side at 
which the sulphur came out, than on that on 
which it was applied. 

Steel bars, formed of old files welded to- 
gether, were pierced more quickly than 
iron, and presented the same phenomena. 

Cast iron, heated nearly to the melting 
point, underwent no alteration, by the ap- 
| plication of sulphur to its surface. The sul- 
pour did not even leave a mark. I took a 
piece of this cast iron and fashioned it into 
a crucible, and put it into some sulphur and 
iron. On heating the crucible, the iron and 
sulphur were quickly melted, but the cruci- 
| ble underwent no change, 

An, de Chimie, Jan. 1824. 
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ENGLISH TEACHER AND EXER- 
CISES. 
Cummines, Hirirarp, & Co. No. 134 Wash- 
ington street [No. 1 Cornhill], have for 
sale, new editions of these neat and valua- 
ble School Books. 

The English Teacher contains all the 
Rules, Notes, and important Observations 
in Murray’s large Grammar, which are in- 
troduced in their proper places, and united 
with the Exercises and Key in perpendicu- 
lar collateral columns, which show intui- 
tively both the errors and corrections 
through all the exercises in Orthography, 


Syntax, Punctuation, and Rhetorical con-. 


struction. 


The Exercises form a neat 18mo volume | 


of 252 pages, on good paper and neat type, 
for the particular use of pupils in schools; 
and being a counterpart to the Teacher, 


corresponds to it in design and execution. | 


The Key is left out of this volume for the 


purpose of giving the scholar an opportuni- | 
ty of exercising his judgment upon the ap- | 


plication of the rules, without a too ready 
and frequent reference to the key. 


The Promiscuous Exercises in each of} EpMANps, 59 Washington-street [53 Corn- | 


edge of those tongues [the French and 
Italian}, and an ignorance of our own.” 

A knowledge of other languages is truly 
desirable, and the acquisition of them 
ought, in a proper degree, to be encourag- 
ed by all friends of improvement ; but it is 
devoutly to be wished, by every friend to 
the interests of our country and of English 
literature, that American youth would show 
a zeal, in this respect, exemplified by the 
matrons of ancient Rome; and, like them, 
suffer not the study of foreign languages to 
prevent, but strictly to subserve the culti- 
vation of their own. 

It is confidently believed that the Eng- 
lish Teacher and Exercises are excellently 
adapted to produce a radical improvement 
_in*this very important department of Eng- 
ish education. With these aids, individu- 

and pupils, with a little instruction in 
| parsing, may alone become not only profi- 
| cients, but skilful and just critics, in one of 
| the most copious and difficult of all lan- 
guages, our own, 


| Feb. 1, 








VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED and for sale by Lrxcoun & 


} 
i 
| 
| 


the four parts of False Grammar, in both | hill.) 


volumes, ave figures, or letters of the al-| 


Walker’s School Dictionary, printed on 


phabet, introduced, referring to the partic-/ a fine paper, on handsome stereotype plates. 


ular rule or principle bv which nearly eve- | 
ry individual correction is to be made.| Robinson, jr.: an appropriate work for} 


The Elements of Arithmetic, by James 


‘ af | . ° 
Great care and vigilance have been exer- | the first classes in schools. 


cised to prevent defects of the press in 
these editions, as well as to correct the nu- 
merous errors which have found their way 


The American Arithmetic, by James 
| Robinson, jr ; intended as a Sequel to the 
_Elements. ‘This work contains all the gen- 


into the various editions of these works! eral rules which are necessary to adapt it 


now in circulation. There can be no haz- 
ard in saying, that there is no American 
edition, either of Murray’s Exercises or 
Key, so correct as the English Teacher, 


| to schools in cities and in the country, em- 
bracing Commission, Discount, Duties, An- 
| nuities, Barter, Guaging, Mechanical Pow- 
|ers,&c. &c. Aithough the work is put at 


and the Boston “ Improved Stereotype Edi- | a iow price, it will be found to contain a 


tion of the English Exercises.” 
These very neat and handsome school 
manuals will perform much service, save 


learners, and schools with those facilities 
which will enable the attentive and indus 
trious student to trace with precision, 
pleasure, and profit, the great variety of 
principles, which, like the muscles of the 
body, spread themselves through the Eng- 
lish language. 

It is to be regretted that so few fully un- 
erstand the grammatical and accurate 
Construction of their own language. There 
38a fashion already too prevalent in our 
ountry, which has long obtained in Eng- 
and, particularly among the superior class- 


been conducive to a general and extensive 
ultivation of the English language. The 
subject of allusion is an extravagant predi- 
ection for the study of foreign languages, 
0 the neglect of our own, a language 
vhich by us should be esteemed the most 
seful and valuable of all. This extrava- 
ance has been justly censured by Mr Wal- 
rin the following remark. “ We think,” 


greater quantity of matter than most of 
the School Arithmetics in general use. 

The Child’s Assistant in the Art of Read- 
ing, containing a pleasing selection of easy 
readings for young children. Price 124 
cents. 

The Pronouncing Introduction, being 
Murray’s Introduction with accents, calcu- 
lated to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

The Pronouncing English Reader, being 
Murray’s Reader accented, divided into 
paragraphs. Enriched with a Frontispiece, 
exhibiting Walker’s illustration of the In- 
flections of the Voice. The work is printed 
on a fine linen paper, and solicits the pub- 
lic patronage. 

Adams’ Geography ; a very much approv- 
ed work, which has passed through numer- 
ous editions. With a correct Atlas. 

Temple’s Arithmetic, with additions and 
improvements. Printed on fine paper. 
Eighth edition. 

The Pronouncing Testament, in which 
all the proper names, and many other 
words, are divided and accented agreeably 
to Walker’s Dictionary and Classical Key ; 
—peculiarly suited to the use of Schools. 


with Questions for examination, with addi- 
tional Notes and Illustrations, a Frontis- 
piece representing the Solar System, &c. 
&c., being a greatly improved edition. By 
the Rey. J. L. Blake. 

Alger’s Murray, being an Abridgement 
of Murray’s Grammar, in which large ad- 
ditions of Rules and Notes are inserted 
from the larger work. 

The English Teacher, being Murray’s 
Exercises and Key, placed in opposite col- 
umns, with the addition of rules and obser- 
vations from the Grammar;—an admi- 
rable private learner’s guide to an accurate 
knowledge of the English language, and 
also an assistant to instructers. By T. 
Alger, jr. 

Murray’s Exercises; a new and improv- 
ed stereotype edition, in which references 
are made, in the Promiscuous Exercises, to 
the particular rules to which they relate. 

Also for sale, the School Books in gener- 
al use. 

* * In issuing the above works, it has 
been the object of the pubiishers to elevate 
the style of School Books in typographical 
execution; and they cherish the expectas 
tion that instructers and school committees 
will, on examination, be disposed to patron- 
ise them. 

Feb. 1. “ 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


By R. P. & C. Wiixiiams, 79 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston, 

A Letter from a Blacksmith to the Min- 
isters and Elders of the Church of Scot- 
land, in which the manner of Public Wor- 
ship in that Church is considered, its incon- 
veniences and defects pointed out, and 
methods for removing them humbly pro- 
posed. 

Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter any thing before God, for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore 
let thy words bz few. Fccl. y. 2. 

I will pray with :he spirit, and I will pray with 
the understanding also. 1 Cor. xiv. 15. 

From a London edition. For sale as 
above, and by the bovuksellers throughout 
the United States. 

This work is published on common pa- 
per, and sold at a cheap rate for distribu- 
tion; also on fine five dollar paper, to 
bind, and inatch other elegant books. 

Feb. 1. 





WELLS & LILLY, 


HAvE in press, and will shortly publish, 

A New Digest of Massachusetts Reports. 
By Lewis Bigelow, Counsellor at Law. The 
work will embrace all the Reports now pub- 
lished, and will be otherwise improved in 
several important particulars. 





EVENINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Cummunes, Hrerrarp, & Co. have just pub- 
lished, and have for sale, 

Evenings in New England ; intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instruction. By 














Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 





an American Lady. 
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H. C. CAREY & I. LEA, 
Philadelphia—Have in Press, 


Cooper (Sir Astley) on Fractures and 
Dislocations. With Notes and additions, 
by J. D. Godman, M. D. In octavo, with 
20 plates. 

Guide to the Lakes. 
Maps and Plates. 

Tales of a Traveller. 

Coxe’s American Dispensatory. 
edition. 

Weems’ Life of Marion. New edition. 

Jetferson’s Notes on Virginia. 

Johnson on the Liver. 8vo. 

English Common Law Reports. 
geant and Lowber. Vols 4 and 9. 

A Treatise of the Diseases of Children. 
By W. P. Dewees, M. D. 

Chitty’s Pleadings. Fifth American edi- 
tion. With Notes and References, by E. | 
D. Ingraham, Esq. 3 vols, royal 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Coporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. Royal 8vo. 

Digest of American Reports. By T. J. 
Wharton, Esq. Vol. 4, containing the Re- 
ports of the Eastern States. (Vols 1 and 3 
published. ) 

Dictionary of Pathology and the Prac- 
tice of Medicine. In one large vol. Svo. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 3d Ameri- 
can edition. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vegetable Materia Medica, or American 
Medical Botany. By W. P. C. Barton, 
M. D. Second edition. In 2 vols. 4to, 
with 50 coloured plates. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
ef the St Peter’s, Lake Winnipeck, Lake 
of the Woods, &c. performed in the year 
1823, by order of the Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War, under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Long, Major U. 8. En- 
gineers. Compiled from the Notes of Ma- 
jor Long, Messrs Say, Keating, Colhoun, 
and other gentlemen of the party, by Wil- 
liam H. Keating, A. M. &c. &c. &e. Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Geologist 
and Historiographer to the Expedition. In 
2 vols. with plates. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences; supported by an 
Association of Physicians, and edited by N 
Chapman, M. D. No. XVII. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the English Courts of Common Law. 
Vol. 3d, containing, Ist, Holt’s Nisi Prius 

Reports, and 2d, Starkie’s Nisi Prius Re- 
ports. 

Jan. 1. 


In 18mo, with 


Second edition. 
Sixth 


By Ser- 





VALUABLE BOOKS, 


LATELY received from Germany, and 
for sale by Cummines, Hitiiarp, & Co. 
No. 1 Cornhill. 

Taciti (Cornelii) Opera, quae extant. Re- 
censuit Lipsius. Antverpia, 1607. fol. 

Catulli, Tibulli, et Propertii Opera. 
typis Baskerville. 


Ex 
Birminghame, 1772. 


Commentario. 


G. Greevii. 


Florus (L. A.) cum Notis Variorum. Am- 
stel. 1660. 12mo. 
Livius, apud Elzeviros. 3 tom. Lugd. 


Bat. 1644. 12mo. 


Edidit Eichstadt. 


Idem, in Russian binding. 
Quintiliani Institutiones Oratoriae, cum 


Cesar (Julius) cum notis Variorum et J. 
Lugd. Bat. 1713. 8vo. 


Bibliotheca Historica. 
Hal. Saxonum. 1800. 2 


Diodori Siculi 
vol. 8vo. 
Taciti Opera. Lips. 1714. 2 vol. 12mo. 
Quintiliani (M. Fab.) Declamationes. 
Lutet. 1580. 

Taciti(Cornelii) Opera. Edidit Brotier. 
5 tom. in 4.4 Mannhemii, 1780-81. 12mo. 
i2mo. 1590. 





Quinctiliani (M. Fabii) Opera. Biponti, 
1784. 4 vol. 8vo. 
Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Rhunkenius. 


Lugd. Bat. 1779. 8vo. 

Anneus Florus. Edidit Dukerus. Lugd. 
Bat. 1744. 8vo. 

Pomponius Mela. Edidit Gronovius. Lugd. 
Bat. 1748. 8vo. 

Oratores Attici, ex recensione Imm. 
Bekkeri. 3 tom. Berolini, 1823. 
Suetonius. Amstel. 1668. 

Cesar (Julius), ex emendatione Scaligeri. 
Lugd. Bat. 1635. 


Suetonius, cum notis Boxhornii. Traj. 
Bat. 1715. 
Q. Curtius, apud Elzeviros. Amstel. 


1670. 
Ovidii Opera. 
Bat. 1714. 3 vol. 
Valerius Maximus. 


Edidit Burmannus: Traj. 


Lugd. Bat. 1640. 


Tacitus. Edidit Boxhornius. 

Lucanus. Edidit Farnabius. Amstel. 
1651. 

Florus. Edidit Salmasius. Lugd. Bat. 


1657. 
Horatius Flaccus, 
Velleius Paterculus 
Cicero de Officiis. 


Traj. Bat. 1713. 
Amstel. 1678. 
Amstel. 1690. 
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mentarius, Edidit J. Tollius. Traj. aq 
Rhen. 1694. 4to. Bound in parchment. 

Titus Lucretius Carus De Rerum Naty. 
ra. 4to. Birminghami, 1772. 

C. Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Burman. 
nus. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1744, 

Porphyrii Opera. Edidit Jacobus de Rho- 
er. 4to. Lugd. Bat. et Amstel. 1799, 
Handsomely bound in parchment. 

©. Plinii Secundi Panegyricus, curante 
J. Arntzenio. Amstel. 1738. 4to. Hand- 
somely bound in parchment 

Panegyrici Veteres, editi a H. J. Arnt.- 
zenio. ‘I'raj. ad Rhen. 1790. 2 tom. in 1, 

Pauli Orosii Opera, Edidit S. Haver. 
campus. Lugd. Bat. 1767. 

Aristophanes Comedia, emendate a Ph, 
Invernizio. Lips. 1794-1821. 8 bande. Ger. 
man binding. 

Aristophanes’ Wolken, Eine Komédie 
Griechisch und Deutsch. Berlin, 1811. 4to, 
German binding. 

Pindari Carmina, curavit Heyne. Lips, 
1817. 3 vol. 

Pindari Carmina. 
1811. 2 tom. 

Ciceronis Epistole. 
le, 1809. 6 tom. 8vo. 

Martialis (M. Val.) in einem Ausznge 
Lateinisch und Deutsch, yon Ramler. Leip. 
1787. 5 bande, 12mo. German binding. 

Plinii Panegyricus. Recensuit Gierig, 
Lips. 1796. 8vo. 

Tacitus, ex recensione Ernesti. 
1753. 2 tom. 

Cleomedis Circularis Doctrina de Sub- 
limibus. Edidit J. Bake Lugd. Bat. 1820. 

Lydus (Joan. Laur.) De Magistratibus 
Reipublice Romane. lLugd. Bat. 1812 
Svo. 

Theocriti Carmina, cum Veteribus Scho- 
liis. Edidit J. Giel. 

Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Plato- 
nis Alcibiadem Commentarii. Edidit Creu- 
zer. Francof. ad Men. 1820-2. 3 vol. 8vo. 

Opuscula Grecorum Veterum Sententio 


Edidit Beckius. Lips. 
Edidit Schutz. Ha. 


Lips. 





Amstel. 1629. 
Re- 


M. Valerius Martialis. 
Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. 
censuit Chr. G. Schultz. 


borch. Stutgardia, 1820-3. 6 vol. 
Curtii (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 12mo. 
Lued. Bat. 1658. 

Platonis Opera, Gr. et Lat. 
Biponti, 1781. 

Quintiliani Opera. 4to. 

Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat. ex re- 
censione E. Wells. 4 vol. 8vo. Lips. 1801. 

Curtii Rufi(Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 
Hag. Com. 1708. 8vo. 

Idem, cum Notis Variorum. 
1684. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia. 
Colon. Allob. 1616. 

C. Crispus Salustius, et L. Annus Flo- 
rus. Ex typis Baskerville. 4to. Bir- 


12 vol. Svo. 


Amstel. 


4 yol. in 3. 


minghame, 1773. 

Chr. Gotil. Heyne Publius Virgilius Ma- 
ro, varietate lectionis et perpetua adnota- 
tione illustratus. 4 vol. Lips. 1803. 

Ciceronis Opera, 
Amstel. 1658-9. 


10 vol. in 9. 18mo. 





Ato. 


' lius. 


Livii (Titi) Historia, curante Draken- | 


Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate Com- 


sa et Moralia. Gr.et Lat. Edidit Orel- 
Tom. II. Lips. 1821. 8vo. 








Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 


on liberal terms, every book and every 


periodical work of any value which America 
affords. ‘They have regular correspondents, 


-and make up orders on the tenth of every 


month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle 
men well qualified to select the best edi 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any w4J 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms # 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cummines, Hituiarp, § Co 
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